| The music of 
Sad ous John Kander 
on Broadway 


Paul Arnold has more free time “to continue doing what 
lm committed to doing. Others here do, too.” These are justa 
few of the many color wood-block prints (Japanese technique) 
he has created in the ten years he and his wife, Sally (Clagett) 
Arnold, ‘40 and ‘41, have been residents of Kendal. Paul is an 
Oberlin College Professor Emeritus of Art. And, yes, he still 
rides his bike to his studio on the Oberlin College campus. 
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A Continuing Care Retirement Community — 

serving older adults in the Quaker tradition. 
600 Kendal Drive « Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 e www.kao.kendal.org 
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13 Headstrong in Hollywood 


Voice-over actress and television producer Amy Gunzenhauser '99 has discovered newfound 
Success in the indie film industry. But it’s her other new role as the voice of a Rugrats’ spin- 
off cartoon character that appeals to the kid in her. / by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


-Oberlin 14 History’s House 


Olivia Cousin’s quest to restore an important piece of African American history centers around 
the Oberlin home of black abolitionist John Mercer Langston. / by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


29 CCover] 
Bookshelf 16 Start Spreading the News 
Broadway composer John Kander ’51 and his lyricist partner Fred Ebb have created American 


icons of their catchy show tunes. The dynamic duo is now basking in mainstream recognition 
following Chicago's runaway success on the silver screen. / by Samantha Gross ‘00 


22 Turnpike Troubadour 


Hailed as a “rising star” in the American and Irish press, singer-songwriter Josh Ritter 99 
adds a twangy twist to the American folk tradition. / by Sue Angell ’99 


2 24 Curator of the Curious 
The Last Word ts x | . l 
Bee as Buttonhole cameras and lipstick guns join the biggest mysteries of the espionage world 
j iffi 95 at the International Spy Museum in Washington, DC. Just how did museum co-creator 
Pe Msham zaren Dennis Barrie '70 get the KGB, CIA, and FBI all under one roof? / by Tom Nugent 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Despite Change, We're Still the Same 


THE RED SOX MADE IT TO THE ALCS. The Cubs made it to 

the NLCS. Oberlin beat the College of Wooster in 

football. Granted, by the time you read this column, this 

will be old news. Still, there seems to be a fundamen- 

tal shift in the universe. Midge Wood Brittingham is 

retiring after 27 years as director of the Alumni 
Association—that’s definitely a shift in our universe. Some cannot imagine a 
Commencement/Reunion weekend without Midge, but reunions will persist 
and be better than ever. 

We had a fabulous time at Alumni Council Weekend in September, when 
we celebrated Midge’s tenure with a ceremony on Friday evening and an 
alumni recital on Saturday. Both were fitting tributes to a woman who for years 
has shepherded the Alumni Association through the good and the bad, all 
while introducing new dimensions of diversity. Midge won't be disappearing— 
she is an alumna after all—and we expect to see her at the next Alumni 
Council weekend. 

As I write this message, the search committee for a new executive director 
is wrapping up its work. I offer grateful thanks to Clyde Owan ’79, past-presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association; Al McQueen '52; Jan Miyake ’96; and Midge 
herself for working with me and Vice President Ernie Iseminger (with the sup- 
port of Corinna Lewis in the development office). Together, we screened 
applicants and worked through many interviews to present two excellent finalists 
to President Nancy Dye. Stay tuned to www.oberlin.edu for the announcement 
of our new executive director. 

While attention may be focused on the leadership of the alumni office, the 
sustainability of the organization is dependent upon the active participation of 
its membership. Nearly 30,000 alumni have received ballots for the election of 
an alumni trustee—please vote! Details are on page 7. More than 800 alumni 
volunteers serve as admissions recruiters and do a wonderful job of represent- 
ing Oberlin to high school students. Other alums—nearly 800—assist the 
Office of Career Services by sponsoring internships for students and serving as 
career mentors. Nearly 300 members of the Alumni Council volunteer as class 
presidents; class agents; representatives of affiliate groups; and as committee 
members in the areas of admissions, alumni communications, the 
Conservatory, career services, alumni awards, and the nomination of alumni- 
elected trustees and new Council members. 


Our universe may be shifting, but the heart of the Alumni Association—its 
volunteers—remains unchanged. It is an extraordinary honor for me to serve as 
president of the Alumni Association. Oberlin alumni like to see progress, but we 
must also learn to accept change. The Alumni Association will have a new exec- 
utive director when many of you return to campus for Commencement/Reunion 
next May. Please welcome our new leader, who shares your passion for Oberlin. 

The universe may have shifted, but Oberlin is still Oberlin. 
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e RAVES 
Congratulations on your latest issue—superior 
to the previous one. I especially enjoyed “A 
Death of Her Choosing,” and I found “The 
Chimes They Are A-Changin”’ fascinating. 
It's great to have a person of auditory sensi- 
tivity and creative ability giving beautiful 
sounds to the world. 
Dorothy Reavy Shibley ’35 
Madison, Wis. 


What has happened to the magazine? The last 

two or three issues have been very interesting 
and attractive. Thanks to all of you. 

Wiley A. Burcey ’47 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Midge is surely among the most illustrious fig- 

ures in Oberlin history,” a quote by Clyde 

Owan, was one of many accolades which she 

well deserves. Her story should have graced 
the cover of the recent Alumni Magazine. 

Ron Kershner '60 

Doylestown, Pa. 


e CHOOSING DEATH 

Thank you so much for your sensitive and 
touching article about Oregon’s Death with 
Dignity Law. As someone who has worked 


with people with life-threatening illnesses for 


over 15 years, I found the article very accu- 
rate in describing the difficult decisions 
patients make regarding their care. In my 
experience, hope always plays an important 
role in decision making, even regarding 
death. When patients are first diagnosed, 
they hope for a cure. If their initial treat- 
ments dont work, then they hope for a 
different treatment. Finally, when there are 
no treatments left, they hope for a death that 


is free from pain and suffering. For many | 


patients, just knowing they can have control 

at the end of life is essential to their psycho- 

logical well-being. And, fortunately, the 

Oregon law makes this very personal and dif- 
ficult decision a possibility. 

Robert Tufel '81 

Director of Patient Services, 

National Brain Tumor Foundation 

Oakland, Calif. 


É É For many patients, just knowing they can have control 
at the end of life is essential to their psychological well-being. 3 $ 


Having just lost a dear father after a long and sad 
time of increasing incompetence, degrada- 
tion, and depression, I found “A Death of 
Her Choosing” somewhat comforting. This 
kind of dying is an option that definitely 
should remain available in Oregon and 
offered in other states. My condolences to 
the family of Peggy Sutherland. I’m sorry for 
their loss, but glad they were able to experi- 
ence her passing in this humane way. 
Stephanie Perkins Schultz '63 
Saddle River, NJ. 


| was disturbed by the article because 
although the author tries to be bal- 
anced by including some 
arguments against 
euthanasia, there was 
clearly, nonetheless, a 
tone approving, if not 
applauding, what Peggy 
Sutherland did. But what 
Peggy Sutherland did was a 
mistake. If she had given 
life to herself at the begin- 
ning, she would have the 
right to take it away at the 
end—but she didnt. A few 
years ago my father died, also of 
a painful cancer, surrounded by 
friends and family, blessed by the priest, and 
finally abandoning his sufferings to the will 
of God. That is death with dignity. 
Jim Radomski '76 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Congratulations on breaking an American taboo 
against discussing death in polite society. | 
have been a member of the Hemlock Society 
for years, have supported the Oregon initia- 
tive on physician-assisted suicide, and have 
volunteered in hospice and two nursing 
homes since 1993. I strongly advocate taking 
charge and remaining in charge of one’s dying 
and death. While there are some situations in 
which a patient needs assistance from a 


physician in dying, as perhaps did Peggy 


Sutherland, there is usually a better way to 
accomplish this without requiring that a 
physician break the law by helping one to die 
(as is true in all other states). You, yourself, 
can choose the time and place, and do this 
easily, painlessly, and lawfully. My wife of 
more than 60 years, Mim Lemmon 
Tallmadge '39, died a beautiful death, one 
that served as an example to her family. She 
took the full five months of hospice care. 
Finally, it was becoming painful for her to be 
turned in bed. She asked me, “What can | 
do?” I told her that she could stop eating and 
drinking. She did. Four days later at 5 a.m., I 
went into her room, gave her my 
love, and told her that she was free 
to die. Ten minutes later Mim had 
departed. Hospice knows that 
when the body is shutting down, 
feeding is harmful to it. They 
expect the patient to refuse 
food toward the end, and they 
support the patients desire 
with palliative care. Declin- 
ing food and water when 
the body is in the final 
stages of an illness is an 
easy and painless death. It 
is also best accomplished under home 
care. It is illegal for hospitals and nursing 
homes to feed you against your will, but they 
will do so unless your living will provides 
against intubation, and unless your family 
supports you. During Mim’s dying, I also 
learned that if a satisfactory life closure were 
to take place, the family needed the opportu- 
nity to give an amount of care to satisfy their 
emotional and mental needs. Therefore, it is 
necessary for the patient having a choice not 
to choose to exit this life too soon. 
Bill Tallmadge '40, MM 46 
Berea, K.Y. 


“A Death of Her Choosing”—the title itself spot- 
lights the driving presupposition of death 
with dignity proponents: “My life belongs to 


me, and | therefore have a right to determine 
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its end.” This view is embedded in a secular- 
ized religion, complete with its cadre of 
prophets and priests, that asserts radical and 
individual autonomy. In so doing, it under- 
mines a crucial pillar of human dignity at the 
center of Western civilization—that we are 
created by God, “in his image.” Our lives are 
sacred precisely because they do not belong 
to us. We fought slavery for the same reason, 
and we should not help people to die any 
more than we would help them to sell them- 
selves into slavery. Our efforts to alleviate 
suffering compassionately will thrive only 
when they are firmly rooted in the divinely 
given sanctity of life from conception through 
natural death. Physician-assisted suicide is 
indeed a slippery slope: The right to die will 
become the duty to die, and ultimately the 
duty to kill. 

Andrew H. Selle '73 

Essex Junction, Vt. 


e THIS IS NOT YOUR PARENTS’ OBERLIN 

| found myself both bemused and irritated by the 
letters from the alumnae from the '30s and 
‘40s who wrote to complain about the music 
being produced and embraced by Oberlin’s 
younger alumni (summer 2003). I think back 
to my tenure at Oberlin in the late ‘60s and 


early 70s and am struck by the fact that not | 


once do I remember my grandfather (Class of 
1911) or my father (Class of 1940) criticizing 
the actions of my classmates in those tumul- 
tuous times. They recognized that the truly 
enduring Oberlin values—creativity, intellec- 
tual curiosity, and a willingness to question 
the status quo—mean that each generation 
of Oberlin students forges a path that looks 
different from its own. My son (Class of 
2001) and I may not share the same taste in 
music, but we both chose to attend Oberlin 
for the same reasons. If today’s students mere- 
ly replicated the culture of the generations 
that preceded them, no matter how comfort- 
ing that is to their parents or grandparents, 
the College would not be doing its job. 
Margaret Metcalf Dawson '72 
Brentwood, N.H. 


| am writing in response to a letter sent in by 
Molly Mercer Dise ’43 (summer 2003), in 
which she expressed a repugnant disgust at 
the liberalism of Oberlin. Ms. Dise, I am a 


sophomore at an incredibly conservative lib- 


6 & If today’s students merely replicated the culture 
of the generations that preceded them, the College would not be doing its job. & 5 


eral arts college (which sounds more like an 
oxymoron) in southwestern Virginia. In fact, 
our school was recently voted “Most 
Nostalgic for Ronald Reagan.” The joke in 
itself comes from the fact that students at 
this 


President Reagan was in power. While you 


school were not even alive when 
ridicule and beguile the students at Oberlin 
for their liberal-thinking ways, there are stu- 
dents at other schools who have not yet had 
the distinct advatage of entering college with 
their eyes wide open, but who rather follow 
in the footsteps and live in the shadows of 
their parents. Be happy that students at 
Oberlin are open-minded and free-thinking. 
Be proud that they share your love and pas- 
sion for Oberlin, one of the nation’s foremost 
liberal arts colleges. 

Ethan Jameson 
Washington and Lee University 


Molly Mercer Dise bemoaned the “cattle-like 
stampede of the many graduates [at the 2003 
graduation ceremony] who refused to walk 
through the arch in memory of the past 
Oberlinians who lost their lives during the 
Boxer Rebellion.” Dise noted that “some of 
my classmates who could well afford to sup- 
port the College in a generous fashion will 
not do so because of the obvious liberalness 
of the institution and lack of consideration 
shown toward other points of view.” As one of 
those many graduates, I would like to 
respond to Dises comments. Oberlin’s 
Memorial Arch honors 19 Oberlin missionar- 
ies and family members who lost their lives 
during the 1900 uprising of Chinese peasants 
that occurred in response to domestic unrest 
and Western imperialism. Contrary to what 
the arch might lead one to believe, victims of 
the Boxer Rebellion included not only 
Western missionaries, but thousands of 
Chinese people as well. The arch glosses over 
these deaths in favor of honoring the mis- 
sionaries whose own governments helped 
provoke the Boxer Rebellion and whose 
armies participated in violently subduing the 
rebels. By walking around the arch, I and 
many other graduates hoped to call attention 


to the versions of history that the Memorial 


| Arch ignores. I find it especially ironic that 


Dise criticizes Oberlin graduates’ lack of con- 
sideration toward other points of view, when 
that was in fact the goal of marching around 
the arch. Instead of blindly accepting the 
established history that the Memorial Arch 
commemorates, many graduates walked 
around the arch to raise awareness about 
another side of this monumentalized history. 
Adrian Anagnost ’03 

Wilmington, N.C. 


e ARTWATCH REVISITED 

| am writing to you as a member of ArtWatch 
International, founded by James Beck ’52. In 
your article, “Conservation Wars’ (fall 2002), 
you stated that Beck was “unwilling to face 
those who bear the brunt of his criticism.” 
When I questioned Jim about this, he said he 
had written to you explaining that he would 
be delighted to debate the entire Oberlin 
team of conservators at any time, provided he 
was not constrained in the expression of his 
opinion. I have not seen his response in the 
Alumni Magazine. As an artist and former art 
critic, | am convinced that conservators and 
restorers have had the best of intentions for 
centuries, but as in medicine, “state-of-the- 
art’ means the best to date, not ultimate or 
perfect. Original works of art, dirty or not, are 
irreplaceable. Cleaning methods continue to 
change. Current conservators frequently con- 
demn irreversible attacks on the surfaces of 
venerable works of art by former conserva- 
tors. | support a cautious approach to 


| cleaning. Jim Beck has been invited to be a 


keynote speaker at the annual meeting of the 
American Institute for Conservation in 
Portland, Ore., from June 9 to 14, 2004. He 
continues his battle to prevent use of a “wet” 
method to clean Michelangelo's David in 
Florence. He wrote an article in The Wall 
Street Journal about this and has been fea- 
tured in a New York Times article, “Question 
for David at 500: Is He Ready for Makeover?” 
by Alan Riding in July. It is my hope that 
ArtWatch will continue to police the efforts 
to conserve important works of art. 
Lizabeth P. Powell ‘52 
Hawley, Mass. 
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ESCORTED BY DAVID BENZING, 
DANFORTH PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY 


Departing from Miami via Lima, Peru, to the frontier town of Iquitos, 
travel upriver toward the confluence of the Rio Ucayali and Rio Mara- 
non, the inception of the Amazon. Via excursion boats in ever-smaller 
waterways into remote locations, Amazonian naturalist guides will 
share the intricacies of the rainforest and its inhabitants, includ- 
ing monkeys, sloths, capybara, river dolphins, butterfly species, and 
birds—one third of the planet’s species can be found in Amazonia. 
Dr. Benzing will share with us his knowledge of rainforest ecology and his 
special interest, epiphytes. Brochure available. 


ESCORTED BY JAMES HELM, 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS 


Join Jim Helm on our comprehensive tour of Classical Greece. You will 
spend two nights on the beautiful and historic island of Crete, then travel 
to the mainland for a grand circle through the Peloponnese, Delphi, 
Meteora (where we will visit one of the many monasteries perched atop 
the spectacular rock formations which rise inexplicably from the plain of 
Thessaly), and finally, Athens. Post-tour options include three nights on 
the beautiful island of Santorini or a three-night cruise of the Greek Isles. 


Brochure available in late autumn. 


ESCORTED BY PAT MATHEWS, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF ART HISTORY 


Arrive in Oaxaca, where we will stay 
five days. Highlights include visits to 
Mitla and Oaxacan weaving sites, the 
Museo de Arte Contemporaneo de 
Oaxaco and Placia Gobierno murals, 
and weaving, woodworking, and black pottery sites in nearby villages. 
We then drive to Mexico City, visiting historic Puebla neighborhoods 
enroute where the film Frida, directed by Julie Taymor, 74, was filmed, 
and begin three full days of sightseeing in Mexico City, including the 
Frida Kahlo masterpieces in the Museum of Modern Art, a lecture and 
walking tour of the Mexican Muralist Tradition, and a complete day 
devoted to Frida Kahlo and her husband, Diego Rivera, their art, and 
their lives. Brochure available. 


ESCORTED BY ROBERT LONGSWORTH, 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


Enjoy four nights in the Regency City 
of Cheltenham, in the heart of the 
Cotswold region, a favorite resort of 
Byron, Dickens, and Tennyson. We will 
explore the charming small villages of 
the region, built of the local honey-col- 
ored stone, plus the Malvern Hills and 
the village of Dymock, home in the early 
20"-century to a group of poets, among 
them New England’s Robert Frost. Other visits include Bath, Tintern 
Abbey, Glastonbury Abbey, and a visit to Wells Cathedral. We'll travel to 
Oxford, the oldest English-speaking university in the world, for a four- 
night stay with visits to Stonehenge, Salisbury Cathedral, Avebury, and 
two seldom-visited medieval villages, Thame and Ewelme, where we 
visit an 11'"-century church which is the final resting place of Chaucer's 
son and granddaughter. Our tour ends with a two-night stay in London 
and the option of extending your time in London. Brochure available 
in late October. 


Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford (August 2004) and 
Shaw (September 2004) Festivals. Call Alumni Office for brochure. 
Peru: Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, October 2004 
Barcelona, December 2004 - January 2005 
Antarctica, January 2005 
Tuscany, Spring 2005 
The Danube and Eastern Europe, Summer 2005 
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First-Year Fanfare 


Small-group seminars are a big league hit with new students. 


John Seyfried 


by Katie Hubbard '05 


ound! The perfect introduction to liberal 

arts learning, designed to hone your 

skills in critical and creative think- 
ing, discussion, and writing. Become a 
thoughtful agent of your own education, 
and learn how your courses connect with 
each other and the outside world! 

While there will always be a place for 
Introduction to Religion or Modern Euro- 
pean History on a student's freshman-year 
course schedule, more and more intro 
classes are delving into weighty topics, be 
it biology and religion teaming to debate 
the ethics of biotechnology, or English lit- 
erature and African American studies 
exploring the “coming of age” in African 
literature. 
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Associate Professor Bob Geitz leads a seminar on information, knowledge, and the Internet. 


vehicle for such 


The 


Oberlin’s First-Year Seminar Program— 


learning— 


was launched last year as a way of offering 
new students the type of intimate class- 
room experience traditionally reserved for 
their upper-level peers. 

The courses, many of them cross-disci- 
plinary, are designed to develop critical 
thinking and writing skills, while at the 
same time grooming new students for 
Oberlin’s intellectually charged environ- 
ment. Enrollment is small—14 students 


per seminar—but with enough offerings to 
benefit everyone. 

Faculty members, for their part, get to 
take an academic leap, as professors— 
many of them tenured—are asked to 


design, develop, and teach the courses 
themselves. But as Associate Professor of 
Politics Eve Sandberg points out, a first- 
year seminar “is not a gateway course. It 
allows for a richer exploration of a particu- 
times the 
departmental umbrella. 


lar topic,” many outside 
For example, her seminar, War and 
Power, asks students to consider if the 
structure of a country’s government deter- 
mines how it makes decisions and pursues 
war and peace. Students study such topics 
as Middle-Eastern religions and political 
theory. “My area of expertise is mainly 
political economy and U.S. foreign policy. 
I don't specifically study religion, so that’s 
more of a stretch for me,” says Sandberg. 
Mathematics Professor Michael Henle 
hopes that his seminar, From Logic to 
Persuasion to Propaganda, serves as a 
jumping point to an understanding of the 
larger world. “Everybody constantly walks 
around making judgments,’ he says. “We 
all want to be right and have this rightness 
acknowledged by others. The main goal of 
this course is to become aware of how we 
make these arguments and perhaps suggest 
new ways to think about argumentation.” 
Skill building, be it thinking analytical- 
ly or writing persuasively, is an important 
component of the seminar program, whose 
interdisciplinary approach allows instruc- 
tors to use a rich array of teaching tools. 
English Professor Phyllis Gorfain’s class, 
From Page to Stage, considers drama as a 
medium that exists on the page, but which 
only truly comes to life when performed 
on stage. Her students study theatrical 
scripts, attend live performances, review 
films, and perform scenes in class. 
Seminars are also praised for offering 
an inviting atmosphere that fosters confi- 
dent class participants. “The setting allows 
us to be very intimate in the sharing of our 
ideas,” says Jono Sanders, of his Technolo- 
gies of Writing seminar. “The teacher can 
challenge us in ways that would be impos- 
sible in other settings. Comparing a large 
lecture to this class is like comparing a 
recording to a live concert.” 
Classmate Sean Nagamatsu ‘07 agrees. 
“The seminar is more engaging when com- 


pared to my other classes, which are all 
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lecture based. Also, it’s nice to have a class 
with all first-years, because there are hard- 
ly any new students in my other classes.” 

To prepare for the seminars, profes- 
sors—many of them unaccustomed to 
teaching first-year classes—attend a two- 
day workshop to discuss what it means to 
teach liberal arts effectively at the first- 
year level. An added benefit for faculty is 
the sense of community that’s fostered 
beyond departmental boundaries. 

“I don't have to teach this course within 
the curricular goals of a department, and | 
can be part of a large group of other semi- 
nar instructors,’ says Gorfain, who touts 
the experience as giving students a solid 
foundation for their Oberlin experience. 
“We need versatile problem solving and 
creative, well-prepared minds to solve enor- 
mous problems and imagine a better world.” 


Want more? Visit www.oberlin.edu/fys/. 


Vote Now For ALUMNI TRUSTEE! 


It is time once again for Oberlin graduates 
to choose an alumni-elected trustee. By 
now you should have received either a 
paper or electronic ballot. Please visit 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni/ to learn more 
about the candidates, then simply make 
your selection. It's fast, easy—and highly 
democratic! 

lf you are a graduate but have 
not yet received a ballot, please 
contact the Alumni Office at 
alumni.office@oberlin.edu 
or 1-800-693-3167. 

Come be part of the 
trustee-selection process! 
Just cast your vote by December 1, 2003. 


Kris Peterson Hopkins '83 
Chair, Trustee Search Committee 


Al Fuchs 


Neuroscientist Bruce McEwen '59 in Oberlin’s Science Center last spring. 


by Kristin Ohlson 


t was a gathering of brain science luminar- 

ies, both present and future: some of 

Oberlin’s brightest alumni who are stars 
in the world of neuroscience, plus an assort- 
ment of the up-and-coming, who assembled 
last spring to celebrate the 30th anniversary 
of Oberlin’s neuroscience program. 

When his turn came, Bruce McEwen 
‘59 walked to the front of the auditorium, 
gripped the podium as if he were prepar- 
ing to leap over it, dispensed with the 
introductory niceties, then asked, “Who in 
the audience feels stressed out?” 

Someone in the audience whispered 
loudly, “This is going to be great.” 

At least one of the reasons for high 
expectation was the recent publication of 
McEwen’s provocatively titled book, The 
End of Stress as We Know It, which intro- 
duces to the lay public a whole new way of 
thinking about stress. The book’s publica- 
tion bumped McEwen, who is director of 
the neuroendocrinology lab at Rockefeller 
University, into the media limelight, includ- 
ing a major article in The New York Times 
and an interview on NPR's Terry Gross Show. 

But even without a new book, McEwen’s 
contributions to neuroscience—which 
didn’t even exist as a distinct field when he 
was an Oberlin student—were already 
well-appreciated within the world of bio- 
medical research. 

Calling McEwen the “leading living 
scholar on stress,” Stanford biologist Robert 
Sapolsky says his work stands out for its 
range: not only has McEwen conducted 
pioneering research on stress at a cellular 
and molecular level, but he’s also connect- 
ed this research to sociocultural issues and 
stress-related diseases. 

So if McEwen was something of a 


hometown hero at Oberlin’s neuroscience 
reunion, at least part of the reason was 
that he’s a scientist who's thought a great 
deal about the real-world applications of 
breakthroughs in his lab. 

“Having a social conscience is some- 
thing that one absorbs at a place like 
Oberlin,’ McEwen said in a telephone 
interview months after the celebration. He 
was in the midst of reading Barbara 
Ehrenreich’s Nickel and Dimed: On (Not) 
Getting by in America and had a whole 
new appreciation of stress in the lives of 
the working poor. 

“A really good liberal education gives 
you the sense of how things relate to one 
another,” he continued. “You want to make 
use of this knowledge. It’s too easy for peo- 
ple to focus on very specific topics and 
ignore everything else.” 

Stress is a word one hears often—it 
seems almost to be a rule that health and 
fitness magazines feature the topic on 
and one 


their covers every other month 
person's definition often doesn't match 
another's. So McEwen’s book popularizes 
the concept of “allostatic load,” a term that 
captures all the different definitions and 
puts them in a scientific context. 

Allostasis comes from the word allo, 
McEwen explained, meaning variable, and 
stasis, meaning stability. Allostatic systems 
allow our bodies to remain healthy by their 
capacity for change and adaptation. 

The stress response is one of these allo- 
static systems. When our brains perceive a 
threat, whether it's a car hurtling into our 
lane on the highway or an invitation to be 
the keynote speaker at a conference, our 
body goes on alert. Our brain sends a sig- 


(continued on page 8) 
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nal to our adrenal glands, 


Tht 


which begin producing 
adrenaline, the first of the 
stress hormones. Adrenaline 
immediately acts on our car- 
diovascular system, which 
works quickly to pump blood 
to our muscles and organs. 
Adrenaline also orders our 
body to release energy from 
stored glycogen and fats. 


The next stress hormone, 


cortisol, marshals our immune 

system to fight infection and injury. 
Cortisol also begins to rebuild the body's 
stores of energy, quickly converting food 
into glycogen or fat. While all this is going 
on, the body downplays functions that 
don't have an immediate role to play in this 
particular fight or flight—so digestion, 
reproduction, and even growth slow down. 

When the stress response is allowed to 
work properly, we dodge the car on the high- 
way, give the speech, and our body returns 
to baseline. But many of us either aren't liv- 
ing under conditions that the body’s stress 
response was developed to address, or we 
make lifestyle choices that don’t allow it to 
function properly. When this happens, we 
become “stressed out’ —or, in McEwen’s par- 
lance, we reach a state of “allostatic load” 
where the systems that were designed to 
protect us begin to cause illness or injury. 

Take the case of a man working two 
low-paying jobs while perhaps helping 
with the care of a child or elderly parent. 
His stress response is constantly turned on 
by the demands of his life. His chronically 
pounding pulse causes surges in blood 
pressure which damage his coronary arter- 
ies. His immune system begins to perform 
ineffectively, so he’s more susceptible to 
colds and other passing illnesses. 

And worse: people stuck in this kind of 
allostatic load are more likely to suffer 
depression, obesity, diabetes, decreased 
mental function, and more. Overstressed 
people often make things worse by their 
attempts to cope: grabbing high-calorie 
fast food instead of taking time to cook, 
working all night to catch up on chores 
instead of getting a good night's sleep, 


affecting a stiff upper lip instead of reach- 


AS We KNOW IT 


yi Bruce McEwen 


ing out for help, or self- 
medicating with alcohol, 
drugs or cigarettes. And the 
destructive cycle can begin 
at an early age. 

“Early life abuse and 
neglect tips the balance 
toward the anxious, self- 
medicating type of person,” 
McEwen said. “There's a 
study now in rural New 
York looking at adoles- 


cents in relation to their 
home life. The more adverse their situa- 
tion, the more likely they are to have 
increased body mass and blood pressure. 
That shows how early some of these things 
can appear. The problems are cumulative 
and build up over time.” 
had the 
approach, McEwen said: eat right, exer- 
cise, rest, and don't drink too much. We've 
heard this advice before, of course—so 


Our grandmothers right 


why does he think people might pay atten- 
tion to it after reading his book? 

“Many people like to understand how 
their bodies and brains are working,” 
McEwen explained. “If they understand 
some of the basic biology of stress, there’s 
a better chance they can analyze what's 
happening in their own lives and take 
steps toward improvement. And then 
maybe they can think about how to help 
those ‘nickel and dimed’ people.” 


Kristin Ohlson is a freelance writer in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, and a frequent contributor to OAM. 


Prime Numbers 


Where do the children of professors in the 
Northeast head off to college when they 
want to leave home? Oberlin, say two 
economists at Vanderbilt University, 
who surveyed 5,592 such students over 
a 10-year period. Oberlin topped the 
list with 61 enrolled 4 

students, 


followed 
distantly by Carlton 
College, Stanford, 
and Duke. 


Oberlin 


and Climate Change 


by John Schaefer ’59 


wo dozen alumni, students, and environ- 

mental experts converged on the Adam 

Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental 
Studies in June for a weekend discussion 
about our changing climate and what 
Oberlin can do to slow the process. 

Working from the assumption that the 
Earth's climate is changing—as evidenced 
by higher sea levels, glacial melting, fre- 
quent and intense storms, and extinct 
species—panel members affirmed their 
belief that Oberlin should commit to 
becoming greenhouse-gas neutral. 

Most of the College's heat and electric- 
ity come from coal, a major producer of 
greenhouse gas. The panel's suggestions for 
reducing Oberlin’s emissions included the 
use of natural gas, cogeneration (generat- 
ing electricity as well as heat), enhanced 
energy conservation, and the purchase of 
“green” electricity from renewable sources. 

Leading energy expert Amory Lovins, 
the CEO of Rocky Mountain Institute and 
the conference's keynote speaker, con- 
tended that Oberlin can save money in the 
long term by investing in energy-efficient 
facilities now. But Associate Director of 
Facilities Planning and Construction Sal 
Filardi warned that while appealing, some 
policies are more difficult to implement 
than they appear to be. Furthermore, he 
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smart Choices 


Substance-abuse prevention program encourages self-awareness. 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


epeat offenders of Oberlin’s drug and 
alcohol policy will face a new set of 
consequences this year. 

A new alcohol and drug reduction pro- 
gram requires student offenders to 
participate in a 90-minute interactive jour- 
naling session designed to motivate positive 
lifestyle changes. Students are charged $20 
for the group session, which presents infor- 
mation about alcohol, a model for change, 
and concrete behavioral strategies, such as 
devising a plan of how much to drink before 
attending a party. 

In past years, students who violated the 
alcohol and drug policy were given pro- 
bation, many times up to a year, says William 
Stackman, associate dean of students and 
the College’ judicial coordinator. The new 
program—known as Choices—applies pri- 


(continued from page 8) 
noted, energy consumption on campus has 
decreased significantly since 1998. 

In commenting on another statement by 
Filardi—that the College is doing more to 
address sustainability on some fronts and 
less on others—attendee Susan Griswold 
Blandy ’%60 noted, “When our class occu- 
pied the new Dascomb Hall in 1956, it 
had a heating problem. It still does.” 

Although the Lewis Center showcases 
some of the technologies that could con- 
such as 


tribute to a sustainable future 
biologically based waste-water treatment 
and rooftop solar panels, the College as a 
whole has yet to adopt a comprehensive 
environmental policy. Recommendations 
for such a policy are being developed for 
the president by an advisory committee. 


The Oberlin Environmental Education Alumni 
Association invites all alums to participate in 


future activities. Visit www.oberlin.edu/envs/oeeaa. 


marily to second-time offenders, who, 
depending on the offense, may be put on 
probation as well. 

“This is an opportunity for students to 
reflect on their choices regarding use and 
abuse to decrease or eliminate risk in future 
situations,’ says Lori Morgan Flood, director 
of health education and co-facilitator of 
the class, which is offered twice a semester. 

Developed by the Change Companies in 
Denver, the program has been shown to 
reduce future risk taking, such as inappro- 
priate sexual conduct, an act that seems to 
go hand-in-hand with alcohol and sub- 
stance abuse. The pairing of such 
behaviors is a concern on most campuses, 
and one that prompted President Nancy 
S. Dye to form the Task Force on Sexual 
Education and Ethics (TFSEE) two years 
ago. The group was largely in favor of 
bringing Choices to campus and adding 
the sexual offense component. 

‘Tve had young clients who really suf- 
fered from their drug abuse and sexual 
conduct choices. HIV is not going away,’ 
says Sarah Vail ‘84, an HIV prevention 
specialist with Lorain County Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Services. As a part-time alcohol, 
drug, and prevention specialist at the Col- 
lege, she co-facilitates Choices with Flood. 

“I had very little awareness about my own 
choices as a student here,” she adds. “Any 
drug and alcohol program on any campus 
will help folks become aware and self-aware. 
No one starts out wanting to be an alcoholic, 
but when you break rules for it, it’s time to 
bring self-awareness into the big picture.” 

Dean of Students Peter Goldsmith says 
that while indicators suggest that alcohol 
use at Oberlin is low in comparison to peer 
schools, substance abuse does exist, and 
that its the institution’s responsibility to 
make sure that students have substantive 


education to make good decisions. 


Choices program coordinators Sarah Vail ’84 (left) 
and Lori Morgan Flood. 


“The Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act gave colleges latitude to contact 
parents about alcohol infractions without 
the student's permission,” he says. “Our gen- 
eral policy is to treat students as adults, and 
for them to live with the consequences of 
their decisions.” 

In 2001, Goldsmith spearheaded 
Oberlin’s Good Samaritan Policy, a clause 
added to the College's Alcohol Intoxica- 
tion Policy that allows students to call 
campus security offices if they have an 
intoxicated friend in need of assistance, 
without fear of ramifications themselves. 

Substance-free housing in Barnard 
House's 42-room residence hall presented a 
new option for students this fall who desired 
an alcohol and drug-free living space. 

Kim LaFond, director and associate 
dean of Residential Life and Dining Ser- 
vices, says the hall was formed out of 
student request and made available 
through an application process. By mid- 
August, about 40 returning students were 
on the waiting list; a large number of first- 
year students showed interest as well. 

“The highest risks for students on 
college campuses are the negative conse- 
quences of abusing drugs and alcohol,” 
says Flood, who, with Vail, will be evaluat- 
ing Choices and presenting its findings to 
the TFSEE at the end of the year. 

“We want students to slow down and 
examine their motivations, knowledge, 
and behaviors related to high-risk use so 


they can make better choices.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


“LAW AND THE LIBERAL ARTS” 
November 14-16, 2003 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO 


Join the Oberlin community 
for this dynamic, three-day 
conference exploring some 
of the most compelling legal, political, and 
social issues facing Americans today. 

Hosted by politics Professor Ron Kahn, 
this all-Oberlin conference features dozens 
of alumni—including several noted legal 
experts—speaking on such timely topics 
as affirmative action, capital punishment, 
Internet law, recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions, the capping of damage awards, 
and much more. 

Intended for both lawyers and non- 
lawyers, each of the eight panels promises 
lively debate and discussion of the more 
controversial lega! and social issues that 
affect all Americans. 

Kicking off the conference is a Friday 
evening dinner and keynote address by 
Richard Lempert '64, who, as a distin- 
guished professor of sociology and law at 
the University of Michigan, drafted the 
highly publicized affirmative action policy 
upheld this summer by the Supreme Court. 
Also featured is Vanderbilt University law 
professor Nancy King '82, who will speak 
Saturday on “Wrongful Convictions in the 
21st Century.” 

Many of the sessions will be held in 
the lecture halls of Oberlin’s new Science 
Center, with overnight accommodations 
available nearby. 

Advance CLE approval is being 
requested from selected representative 
states. Open to the public, “Law and 
the Liberal Arts at Oberlin” is sponsored 
by the Department of Politics, the Alumni 
Association, and the Office of the 
President. 


For more details, including a schedule of 
events and registration information, visit 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/law/ 

or contact Ron Kahn at 440-774-1670 or 
ronald.kahn@oberlin.edu. 
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Remembering 
a Campus Legend 


he year 2003 marks the 75th anniversary 

of Oberlin’s Office of Admissions and 

the hire of its first director of admis- 
sions, the late William H. Seaman, Class 
of 1924. 

A beloved campus figure and staunch 
supporter of all things Oberlin, Seaman 
was regarded by students as a warm-heart- 
ed friend and counselor. The Seaman 
home, which Bill shared with his wife, 
Frances Fenn Seaman ‘25, and two chil- 
dren, was a haven for students—troubled 
or untroubled—and for visiting alumni. 

Seaman returned to Oberlin in 1928 
with a master’s degree from Columbia 
University Teachers College. He had also 
studied at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York while on a fellowship from the 
National Council of Religion in Higher 
Education. Hired to lead Oberlin’s new 
admissions office (a process previously 
handled by the College Secretary's office), 
Seaman met regularly with prospective 
students and their parents and was known 
to greet many freshmen by name when they 
appeared on campus in the following fall. 

According to his colleague Dorothy 
Smith '29, several “innovations” material- 
ized under Seaman’s leadership that since 
have become routine admissions prac- 
tices. He and his staff were the first to 
travel to high schools to recruit students, 
targeting districts that had sent students in 
the past and visiting areas from which they 
hoped to attract more. . 

In 1930 Seaman helped spearhead the 
first non-athletic scholarships awarded to 
freshmen, which were based on the mod- 
ern parameters of academic and activity 
performance in high school. . 

He also initiated a High School Day/ 
Scholarship Program, which bussed Mid- 
west high school students to campus for a 
tour, football game, and a two-hour scholar- 


ship exam in a subject of their choice. 


College faculty graded the exams that same 
day, with top scorers earning a scholarship 
that covered their first year’s tuition. 

But beyond his administrative flair 
(which also included work as acting secre- 
tary of the Alumni Association and director 
of the Bureau of Appointments, a precur- 
sor to the career services office) was 
Seaman’s gift of understanding people and 
inspiring friendships. 

“Bill Seaman is the type of fellow who 
would give his shirt away if another needed 
it worse than he,” remarked the late Allen 
Bailey '36 in a 1930s Oberlin Review arti- 
cle. Seaman's yearly assembly talks to 
freshmen and seniors were wildly popular, 
as were his writings in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine and other communications. 

Unable to reveal it to even his closet 
friends, Seaman suffered from an over- 
whelming sense of inadequacy. Tragically, 
and to the shock of the entire Oberlin 
community, Seaman ended his life by sui- 
cide on March 19, 1948. During a tribute 
ceremony a few weeks later, Oberlin 
College President William Stevenson 
noted the following: “Many Oberlin men 
and women think of Bill Seaman as one of 
the strongest influences in their lives, 
from the time of high school graduation to 
the attainment of a secure and satisfying 
place in the world’s work.” 

The Seaman legacy continues at 
Oberlin, not only through his children, 
Richard (Bunky) Seaman ’55, Shirley 
Seaman Lake ‘54, and grandson David 
Lake ’93, but through establishment by 
family and friends of the William H. 
Seaman Scholarship fund and its later 
merger with the Class of 1924 Jubilee 
Scholarship fund. 

Read on for a personal tribute to Bill 
written by one of his most inspired 
followers. 


—Kelly Viancourt 
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REMEMBERING A CAMPUS LEGEND 


A Tribute to Bill Seaman 


by Parker Lansdale '44 


room in Rochester, N.Y., five weeks 

after the bombing of Pearl Harbor. | 
was a Senior in high school—an ath- 
lete—and he had come to recruit me 
into Oberlin’s first “freek frosh” class, a 
new experimental program that would 
admit 40 new students into the College 
mid-year. As OQberlin’s director of 
admissions, Bill, clearly a gregarious, 
extroverted man, was asking me to give 
up the best months of my life at Monroe 
High School. He sold me, and two weeks 
later | was a freshman in residence at 
Oberlin. 

College life proved to be an extraor- 
dinary change. After my introduction to 
campus and my first classes, | began to 
realize that Bill would be a part of my life forever. He was fun to be 
with—a real charmer—and would no doubt help guide me during my 
college years. He had chosen as my roommate another athlete, Bob 
Schloerb, a Chicago high school graduate. We didn’t know then that 
Bill had been successfully pairing up roommates for 14 years. He did 
a fine job with us, too; Bob and | have continued our friendship for 51 
years. 

To this day, | can see Bill moving about quietly and always with a 
capacity for fun and an understanding of people. In his search for new 


| first met Bill Seaman in my living 


recruits, he sought just the right students for the Oberlin environment. 


On campus, he helped them adjust to their new demands and in their 


dealings with faculty. For many of us, Bill Seaman was the glue that | 


held together the people and ideals of Oberlin College. 
Not long into the term, maybe two weeks, | realized the need to start 
planning my academic future. | made an appointment with the aca- 


demic dean, walked into his very stern office, and explained my | 


purpose. All | remember, really, was being told to re-read the academ- 
ic program—no warmth, no understanding of my question. Quickly, | 


made a date to see Bill Seaman. In his simple, caring way, he helped — 
me to think about the mission of Oberlin and the variety of options | 


open to me. So simple, so caring, so in tune with me and my search. 


A few weeks later, | had yet another occasion in which to seek out | 
Bill’s good advice. | had spent 12 years of my childhood in Greece— — 


the last two under a dictatorship. Germany and Hitler had deeply 
affected my understanding of life and my own destiny in this world. 


Now | was at Oberlin, reading newspapers that were filled with 


accounts of the Marines and Guadalcanal. Who was | to be sitting in 
college, dodging the whole enterprise? Once again, | sought out Bill 
Seaman and his perceptive ways. 

| explained to him my internal conflict between love of country and my 
new thoughts of enlisting in the Marines. He let me talk and then sug- 
gested, “If you really believe in what is going on and want to respond to 
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Bill Seaman, center, at Oberlin in the late 1930s. 


the demands you feel, why don’t you join 
the Marine Corps Reserves? Do the best 
you can here as a student and prepare 
for what they may call you up to do.” 

| joined the Reserves about a 
month later and continued—with- 
out guilt—my educational goals at 
Oberlin. How many others of us had 
walked into Bill’s office with such deep 
uncertainties, interrupting his own 
problems and taking unto ourselves 
the wisdom and insights of such a car- 
ing man, then responding to him with 
no more than “Thanks, Bill—you’re a 
real help!” 

For Bill Seaman, Oberlin was a way 
of life. He was socially concerned and 
had a special capacity to bring the 


| community together—trustees, faculty, and students. He forever 


believed in his responsibility to help students learn while in the com- 
pany of faculty and the community. Make no mistake, he sometimes 
failed to achieve all of his goals, but he never stopped trying. It was 
this quality that made him so inspirational—he never lost faith. 

The Marines did call me into service and assigned me to Oberlin 
College for three more semesters. The College Trustees had determined 
that any student who had met his basic academic requirements and 
had been called away to serve the country ought to be given advance 
credit for the learning they were about to receive in the military. So | 
left Oberlin with a bachelor’s degree just two years and four months 
after | started. 

During my last year of active duty in the Marine Corps, | began to 


_ explore graduate study to prepare for service in the YMCA. | had three 


alternatives: graduate programs at Springfield or George Williams col- 
leges, or a small program at Yale University Divinity School. It was 
again time to write to Bill Seaman for advice. Without hesitation, he 
replied, “Why not Yale with all the opportunities it could provide?” So 
to Yale | went, for what | thought would be one year. Ten years later, | 
ended up with three graduate degrees. 

| was in my second year at Yale Divinity School when Bill took his 
own life. What a belt. What of Fran, his wife, who had been his constant 
support? What of his children, Shirley and Bunky? What of friends, col- 
leagues, faculty, and members of First Congregational Church Choir 


| with whom he had sung so many years? 


So Bill, it is now time for me to thank you properly—for coming to 
my home, recruiting me to Oberlin, and for a slew of advice that has 


| lasted a lifetime. Oberlin has been forever strengthened by your pro- 
| found legacy. 


Rev. Parker Lansdale is a retired YMCA director and retired Presbyterian 


minister. 
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New Crop of Legacies Harvests Advice trom Grads 


ust mutter the phrase “all roads lead to Oberlin,” and students within earshot will nod 
a new legacy record—gathered with 


in agreement. This year, 43 incoming students 

their parents for an orientation week luncheon that welcomed them into Oberlin’s 
ranks. “I tried not to twist his arm or pinch his leg too hard, but I was glad when he made 
his decision,” said Wallace Easter II ’69 of his son, Wallace Easter III. “I remember 
Oberlin being more gray and rainy—it looks so distinguished now.” 

‘Tm walking around campus, and I don't recognize any of it,” agreed Rebecca Rose 77, 
whose son, Benjamin Purdon, is the first in a long line of Oberlin family members to enroll 
in the College instead of the Conservatory. “He said, ‘I’m not going to anyone's alma mater,” 
she recalled laughingly. “But he flew out here and loved it. I was pleasantly surprised.” 

Louise Wilkinson '70, mother of Jennifer Wilkinson, shared Rose’s sentiments. “It 
would have been OK wherever she went, but I am just so proud that she chose Oberlin.” 


WebExtra: Visit www.oberlin.edu/oam for the names of Oberlin’s newest legacies and their 
parents. 


Ful 


ince his arrival at Oberlin in 1998, Ernie 
Iseminger has been a key player in 


As assistant director, then director of 
principal gifts for several years, Iseminger 
helped hail major donations to The New 
Oberlin Century campaign, which, with 


the success of Oberlin’s $165 million 
fund-raising effort. As such, he was named 
Oberlin’s new vice president for develop- just seven months remaining, has reached 
ment and alumni affairs in June, with more than 95 percent of its goal. 
oversight of all fund-raising and Alumni ‘Tve been fortunate to work at Oberlin 
Association activities. during an exciting time in its history,” says 
Iseminger. “I very much enjoy working 
with our alumni and furthering the mis- 
sion of Oberlin. An investment in the 
College by all of its graduates is critical if 
we are going to continue to excel as an 
institution of higher learning.” 


WebExtra: Keep tabs on the progress of 
The New Oberlin Century campaign at 
www.oberlin.edu/develop/news/. 


Ernie Iseminger (left) greets athletic director 
Vin Lananna at an alumni tailgate party prior to a 
football game against Franklin and Marshall College. 


Top: Sylvia Berger and Richard Horvath '64 with daugh- 
ter Stephanie Horvath. Middle: Wallace '69 and Margo 
Easter with son Wallace Ill. Bottom: Alexander and 
Louise Cherry Wilkinson '70, with daughter Jennifer. 


If you can't be at the 
game, be there on 
the Web! Oberlin 
is presenting live 
broadcasts of all 
football and men’s 


and women’s basketball games, as 
well as archives of past games, at 
www. oberlin.edu/athletic/broadcasts/. 
Webcast requires a RealPlayer, which 
can be downloaded for free via the OC 
site. Be sure to check the schedule so 
that you don’t miss a game! 
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Headstrong in Hollywood 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


64 ife is very, very complicated,” 
says Amy Gunzenhauser ’99, 
voicing perhaps the biggest 

understatement of the day. At age 

28, shes earned a reputation in 

Hollywood as a clever and competent 

television and film producer, fueled 

by successes at VH-1, MTV, and now, 
the indie film industry, in which she’s 
landed a job as casting agent and pro- 
duction executive for Straight Out 
of Compton, Return of the Westsiders, 
starring James Russo. 
Adding to the 
Gunzenhauser's part-time career as a 


frenzy is 


voice-over actress, which demands endless auditions—10 to 12 
per week—scheduled carefully before and after her day job as a 
development executive with the Los Angeles production compa- 
ny One Roof Entertainment. 

“If my career never matriculates into anything more, at least 
I'll know that I gave it 150 percent,’ says Gunzenhauser, whose 
distinctive high-pitched voice prompts telemarketers to ask if her 
parents are home; it’s an inflection that makes her a natural for 
voice-over work. Late last year she landed the role of Leonardo, a 
series regular on the Nickelodeon cartoon Preschool Daze, which 
is scheduled to premier in November. A spin-off of the popular and 
irreverant Rugrats cartoon, the new series teams Gunzenhauser 
with GoGos guitarist Jane Wiedlinand and former Saturday Night 
Live star Loraine Newman. She also performs the voices of Mac 
and Cher on a second Rugrats spin-off, All Grown Up. 

Gunzenhauser conveys a tenacity that is no doubt inherited 
from her parents. Her father, renowned orchestra conductor 
Stephen Gunzenhauser '63, is also a prolific recording artist. Her 
mother, a nurse, has a flare for the arts as well, having served as 
a body double on TV shows such as Hack and as a stand-in for 
actresses such as Holly Hunter. 

Amy herself entered the spotlight at age 7 as a national com- 
petitive figure skater, but then traded the ice for acting class as a 
teenager. Her first commercial voice-over as the “mmm, mmm, 
better” Campbell's Soup kid was followed by a run of PSAs, 
infomercials, and a role on the animated pilot Bucky Beavers 
Wild Adventures. 

“I thought I was crazy as a little kid,” Gunzenhauser laughs, 
recalling childhood memories of invisible characters, made-up 
voices. and imitations of Tina Turner in her living room. After 
high school, she turned down an offer of admission by New York 


University to audition with Oberlin’s theater and dance program. 


Gunzenhauser is the 
voice of Leonardo in 
Nickelodeon's new 
cartoon Preschool Daze. 


Wearing all black and toting an 8x10 
glossy photograph, she made a mem- 
orable first impression on the theater 
faculty. “I will never forget Jane 

Armitage’s reaction to my appear- 
ance, Gunzenhauser says. “There was this silent laughter 
exuding from her.” 

“It was ridiculous,” laughs Armitage, professor emerita of 
theater and dance. “Amy was standing on the steps of Wilder 
Hall right before freshman orientation, dressed to the tee in all 
black. She handed me a résumé that was as long as my arm, 
along with a beautiful formal picture. She was so nervous, but 
she did an incredible audition that blew me over. She ended up 
playing the lead in Kindertransport Problematic her senior year.” 

After graduation, Gunzenhauser dove into the entertain- 
ment industry feet first. For a month and a half, she was 
relentless in contacting the Hollywood office of Emmy Award- 
winning director James Burrows "62, who finally offered her an 
internship. Eight months later, she talked her way into a senior 
position with a publicity company, and subsequently landed pro- 
duction jobs with VH-1 and MTV. “I just kept talking,” says 
Gunzenhauser, laughing about her assurance to network produc- 
ers that she could book five celebrities each week for VH-1's 
Rotten Television, hosted by former Sex Pistol Johnny Rotten. 

She landed the job as associate producer and worked fever- 
ishly to sign, seal, and deliver the promised names. Word of her 
ability to book hot talent soon floated around Hollywood, earning 
Gunzenhauser a reputation as being sharp and thorough. 

Flying high off a recent sale of her own full-length comedy 
script, Gunzenhauser shows no signs of slowing down. She's con- 
sidering giving on-camera work another go around, but admits 
she’s hesitant because of the industry's demands for the “per- 
fect body.” 

“I’m just trying to keep it real by working extremely hard; 
that’s what I learned at Oberlin,” she says. “I like the hustle and 
bustle of this lifestyle. The stress somehow keeps me going. If | 


don't have a hundred things to do, I feel lazy.” @ 


HIStory 
HOUSE 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 
Photos by Darryl Polk 


Olivia Cousins’ quest to restore and honor an important 
piece of African American history centers around the home 
of black abolitionist John Mercer Langston. 
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livia Cousins opened the slender doors of her historic 

East College Street home, slipped out onto the porch, 

and basked in the hot afternoon sun. She had spent 

much of the August morning—and a great deal of her 

three-week vacation from her teaching job in New York— 
gutting, stripping, and updating the 148-year-old house, and she 
wanted to work on the plumbing later that day. All in all, it was 
an exciting time. Her dream of owning a home linked to the 
Underground Railroad had finally come true. 

It took Cousins more than a year to find Langston House, the 
vacant historic Oberlin dwelling to which her goddaughter, 
Acacia Reed '00, had alerted her. (Cousins’ daughter, Aisha ‘00, 
was also a student at the time.) During visits to campus, Cousins 
would drive down East College Street in search of a grand and 
meticulously kept home—which is why, she said, that she didn't 
find it sooner. 

“I wanted to cry,” she said, remembering her first reaction to 
the home’s lackluster appearance. “I thought, ‘How could they let 
this happen? But then the more I read about the home and its 
original owner, the more I knew that I was on the right path. If I 
didn't make an offer on this property, I thought, the house would 
be lost forever.” 

Built in 1855, the home's first owner was noted black aboli- 
tionist and civil rights leader John Mercer Langston, an 1849 
Oberlin graduate and great-uncle to poet Langston Hughes. 
Langston’s remarkable life was filled with firsts: he was the first 
black lawyer to practice in Ohio, he assembled the nation’s first 
black regiment in preparation for the Civil War, and he served 
as the first African American elected to Congress from Virginia. 

Langston and his wife, Caroline Wall, also an Oberlin gradu- 
ate, acquired the house in 1856 in exchange for Langston’s 50- 
acre family farm in Brownhelm, Ohio. They were the first black 
family to live in the predominantly white Oberlin neighborhood, 
and did so for 15 years, offering their residence as a meeting 
place for the development of work against the Fugitive Slave Act. 

According to the late Oberlin historian Geoffrey Blodgett "53, 
John Mercer Langston quickly established a respected law prac- 
tice in town and emerged as the acknowledged leader of the local 
black community. “In January 1863, when news arrived in Oberlin 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, Langston read the document 
to a packed crowd in the College chapel,” Blodgett wrote. “Amid 
rockets, bonfires, and rifle salutes, black townsmen marched up 
East College to Langston’s house to honor the event.” 

Langston left Oberlin in 1871 to work with the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and later taught at Howard University’s law school, 
During the next century, his property changed hands several times 
and in 1974 was added to the National Register of Historic 
Places. Oberlin’s Student Cooperative Association (OSCA) took 
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possession of the house 
in 1987, until mounting 
repair costs prompted its 
sale in 2000. 

“Restoring this house 

is a lot of work, but when- 
ever | have doubts, I pray, 
and someone is sent my 
way, or something hap- 
pens to keep me going,” 
said Cousins, her rubber 
gloves dripping suds onto 
the floor. 
John Mercer Langston On this particular 
day, encouragement came 
in several forms. Three neighbors stopped by to volunteer with 
repair work, and Marion Smith, an admirer of the home un- 
known to Cousins, paid an unexpected visit. A teacher from 
Richmond, Virginia, Smith said he'd noticed activity in the house 
while visiting his aunt earlier that week and decided to investi- 
gate. Welcoming her unplanned guest, Cousins offered a tour of 
the home and a copy of Langston’s autobiography, which she 
keeps piled on a desk in the parlor. 

“There are a lot of people who don't know who Langston is and 
what he accomplished,” Smith said. “This house is amazing, and 
I plan to take some of it back with me to share with my students.” 

As Cousins led her brief tour, it became easy to appreciate her 
frustrations. Chipped paint, aluminum siding, and overgrown 
weeds made it difficult to imagine the building's historic signifi- 
cance, not to mention its architectural genius. The two-story 
building, while plain in style by today’s standards, once boasted 
brilliant Gothic Revival and Italianate features. A wide, long 
front porch—uncommon for its time—was missing several 


“Restoring this house is a lot of work, 
but whenever I have doubts, I pray, 
and someone is sent my way, or 


methi appens to keep me going.” ©. 279" 
something happens to keey going. g F 


boards, and the details of two tall, intricately carved narrow doors 
were barely visible from the street under their seal of white paint. 
The home's once stately wooden columns have long been 
replaced by iron supports. 

“Many homes on the Underground Railroad are owned by 
white people who tell stories about the routes from their own 
eyes,” said Cousins. “When you tell a story that’s not yours, it 
comes out differently. I always wanted to own a home on the 
Underground Railroad—to keep alive the stories people rarely 
talk about. The Langston House, with its rich history, is an ideal 
setting from which to tell these stories.” 

Jason Clark '02 was the treasurer of OSCA/OSCA Properties 
when the home was put up for sale. He said the house had an 
estimated 125 years of white ownership, which is ironic, consid- 
ering that Langston himself spent a lifetime in the defense and 
uplifting of black people. 

“Langston was a very proud person, and this physical repre- 
sentation of his autonomy was owned by white people,” said Clark, 
himself a descendant of the famous American explorer William 
Clark. “My family background has made me aware of how history 
lives in the present. It gives all of us endowed responsibilities.” 

In searching for potential owners, Clark, along with OSCA 
president Forrest Crawford ‘02 and members Kasi Chakravartula 
‘02 and Amber McMillan '03, made every effort to identify a per- 
son or organization who would appreciate the significance of 
Langston House and commit to its renovation. 

“Dr. Cousins was pretty excited, and she had definite plans for 
the property,’ said Clark, referring to Cousins’ vision of creating 
an African American artist-in-residence program in conjunction 
with the College and converting the house into a combination liv- 
ing museum and educational resource/community center. Cousins 
also hopes to initiate a Langston speaker series and offer tours 
and workshops to local schoolchildren. 

“The home's continuing signifi- 
cance to the African American com- 
munity in Oberlin persuaded OSCA to 
vote for its sale to Dr. Cousins,” said 
Clark. The property changed hands 
officially in July 2002. 

Although enthusiastic about her 
still 
Cousins. She relies on community vol- 


plans, challenges loom for 
unteers for minor repairs to the house, 
but admits to needing more help and 
money before tackling larger renova- 
tion and resurfacing projects. Soon, 
she said, she hopes to resign as chair 
of the health education department 
at the Borough of Manhattan Com- 
munity College in New York and relo- 
cate to Oberlin. 

“I consider myself a steward of this 
property, my hope being to share Lang- 


ston’s life and home with others.” è 
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Courtney Mauk '03 contributed to this stor 
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START SPREADING THE NEWS. 


Composer John Kander and his lyricist partner Fred Ebb have made 
their names writing show tunes that nearly everyone can recognize. 


Story and interview by Samantha Gross ’00 
Illustration for OAM by Dominic Scibilia 


ohn Kander '51 has had enough success to merit at least a 

little self-congratulation. But ask the famed composer about 

the rampant popularity of the film version of Chicago last 

year, and hed much rather talk about how others were 

responsible for its success. “I’d lay most of the responsibility 
at the feet of (director) Rob Marshall,” he says. 

Kander and his lyricist partner Fred Ebb have made their 
names writing show tunes that nearly everyone can recognize: New 
York, New York; All That Jazz; and others that brim from their clas- 
sic musicals Cabaret, Kiss of the Spider Woman, and, of course, 
Chicago—the sexy tale of two femme fatales in 1920s Chicago. 
Kander and Ebb comprise the longest-running music-and-lyrics 
team in Broadway history, and their gutsy scores, upbeat songwrit- 
ing, and sometimes caustic storylines have ensured their place as 
icons of American musical theater. In its most recent incarnation, 
Chicago snagged more Academy Awards—including Best 


Picture—than any other movie in 2002, and its success has critics 
heralding the return of the “movie musical.” 

Kander is bemused. When Chicago premiered on Broadway in 
1975, it earned mediocre reviews, but today, its songs are getting 
the full pop culture treatment—the Chicago soundtrack even 
included a hip-hop version of Cell Block Tango sung by Queen 
Latifah, Lil’ Kim, and Macy Gray. On Broadway, the news is just 
as good: Chicago: The Musical had its revival in 1996 and today 
is nearing its 3,000th Broadway performance. 

Yet throughout the frenzy, Kander has remained outside the 
media spotlight, choosing not to attend the Academy Awards last 
March, though his and Ebb’s I Move On was nominated for best 
new song. That’s how he prefers it. “He’s a very private person,” 
says Jeffrey Saver, a longtime friend and associate conductor for 
Chicago on Broadway. “John is a most human person, very warm 
and loving. He won't talk about his work much, because he’s gen- 
erally shy. He takes his work seriously, but he doesn’t take him- 
self seriously 

\t age 76 Kander could easily pass for someone 15 years his 


nior, and he remains steadily at work. “It’s too late for early 


retirement, he says. “There’s a lot going on.” He and Ebb had 
planned to workshop their musical adaptation of Thornton 
Wilder's The Skin of Our Teeth in October. They've also written 
songs for a new dark comedy musical film, Bye-Bye Blues, direct- 
ed by Stanley Donen of Singin’ in the Rain and Funny Face fame. 


Q&A 


lve heard there were some mishaps during the first perform- 
ance of Chicago in 1975. 

Oh my goodness; that’s a funny place to begin an interview. Yes, 
when actress Chita Rivera rose from the floor to make her 
entrance on stage, she did so riding up an elevator. She stepped 
out and started singing All That Jazz, when suddenly there was a 
crash, and the elevator fell all the way to the basement. It was 
terribly loud, and anyone underneath it would have been killed. 
No one could fix the elevator, so the actors sort of worked around 
it—we had a lot of stage entrances and exits planned for it. That 
night, we only got through the first act. That was the end of the 
first preview of Chicago in New York. 


When you saw Chicago on screen last year, what were your 
thoughts? 

| was thrilled, for many reasons. | thought it was the best transla- 
tion of theater to film that I’d ever seen, because it didn't betray 
its sources. It’s very much a “movie-movie’ in the techniques used 
by the director, Rob Marshall, but with the same kind of impact 
as the stage production. The directors added and subtracted some 
things, but essentially they kept the spirit of the stage piece right 
there. | was also thrilled because Rob is an old, old friend of ours, 


with whom we've worked since his first job in New York. 


In the film, the performances were very different from 
Broadway-style performances. 


Not so different. Almost everyone from the film could walk right 


Ebb (left) and Kander, the longest-running music-and- 
lyrics team in Broadway history, have turned out such 
hits as Cabaret, Kiss of the Spider Woman, and Chicago. 


into the current Broadway production and play their role. Reneé 


[Zellweger] has less theater experience, but the others are all the- 


ater people. Richard Gere, Queen Latifah, John Reilly, and 


Catherine Zeta-Jones all come from musical theater. 


Did you see the characters differently on screen than you do on 
stage? 
Rob, in a very cinematic way, created the same characters that 
we created on the stage. Film is a far more realistic medium than 
the stage. What we did on the stage is very stylized and asks the 
audience to imagine a lot. What Robbie did was shift back and 
forth between the realism of film and the fantasy of performance. 
He found another way of doing the same thing we were doing in 
he theater. 

[m kind of a snob about movie stars, I guess, because so 
nuch of a performance can be manufactured in the editing room 


and by camera angles. Often you can't tell if a movie star has real 


alent. Now, having said that, which is a curmudgeonly thing to 


ay, when I traveled to loronto one day to work with the tilm’s 


actors | vas 
could reall 


that OU 


amazed to tind all of them truly talented. They 


ing and really dance—they had all of that energy 


look for in a stage pi rtormer. So | had to eat my words. 


Hollywood circles must be very different from Broadway circles. 
They are. I have no experience in Hollywood circles. I dont 
understand the movie world. I’ve been around it a little bit, but 
its a totally different atmosphere. 

For good or ill, the New York theater community is fairly 
small. | find—in spite of what you hear otherwise—that people 
in the theater mutually support one another. I’ve never sensed 
that in the movie world, which is, in great part, a manufactured 
world. Maybe I’m too much of a New Yorker, but I’ve always had 
the feeling that if you lived in Los Angeles, you could be dead for 
three days before anybody would know. If I had to make my liv- 


ing working there, I probably would have starved to death. 


How does it feel to see the mainstream public excited about 
work you did more than 25 years ago? 

Its thrilling. What’s satisfying is that Chicago got very mixed 
reviews in 1975, but when its revival in New York came about in 
the mid-'90s, some 21 years later, some of the same critics who 
hadn't liked it before, now suddenly did. And interestingly 
enough, it was the same script, the same orchestrations, the 
same choreographic approach as what we had done originally 


Chat has amused and bewildered me. 
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ORIGINAL CAST RECORDING 


Was the world not ready for Chicago in 1975? 
I have no idea. It was a cynical world then. People say that soci- 
ety is much more cynical now than it was then, but that’s not 


true. We'd been through Watergate, we'd been through lots of 


scandals. I don't know what caused the change. I’m just glad it 
happened. 


Why do you think Chicago and Cabaret were brought back in 
increasingly edgy and sexual forms? 

The Chicago production is no more sexual than the original. 
Cabaret is much more so—though not for its time. When 
Cabaret was first done in the '60s, it seemed like a very fresh, 
sexy, and sometimes outrageous piece of work. But what seemed 
fresh, sexy, and outrageous in the 1960s doesn't today. 
[Directors] Sam Mendes and Rob Marshall found ways to give 
the shows the same impact on an audience today as they had all 


those years ago. 


Both Cabaret and Chicago deal with deviancy, or, at least, 
deviant characters. But you don’t strike me as deviant. 

| never thought about that before. I think deviant is the wrong 
word, because it assumes that the characters are deviating from 
the norm. Jazz and gin and sex were very popular in 1924 and 
1926, as were those clubs in Berlin. 

In one sense, generations have not changed. Society has 
always been fascinated with sex, but always from the standpoint 
of, “Oh, look how shox king that is.” In the meantime, people 
can't wait to open the New York Post and read about all the scan- 
dals. It’s enormous hypocrisy, and it’s always been there. So if you 
ay we were writing about a deviant society in Cabaret and 


Chicago, then it’s a deviant audience that's lapping It up. 


ls Chicago a cautionary tale? 


rampant in the midst ol seemingly high 


Jh, sure. Corruption 1s 


moral ground, and we're all manipulated tremendously. We have 
an attorney general who is the Christian of all Christians and 
who cannot wait to enforce the death penalty whenever he can. 
We have a president who with every smarmy, moralizing state- 
ment represents interests of great greed. So corruption is always 


there. Corruption and hypocrisy go hand-in-hand. 


Congratulations on the Oscar nomination. 


Thank you. I've always found it weird that we weren't nominated 


for New York, New York in 1978, which I guess is the most pop- 
ular song we ever wrote. But neither were the Bee Gees for 
Saturday Night Fever that same year. Still, the nomination this 
year was really swell. I think of these things as luck. Sometimes 
you get slammed for good work and praised for mediocre work, 
so I dont take these things quite so seriously. I do think that 
I Move On is a good song, and I’m pleased that the project itself 
is getting recognition. But I don't know what it means in terms of 


the life of the movie. 


What do you mean by “the life of the movie?” 


(hese award nominations help promote the movie and give it a 


longer life and bigger audience. When Cabaret came out, all the 


Academy Awards that it won prolonged the life of the movie com- 
mercially. 


You’re pretty self-effacing...how do you feel about your own 
work? 

Sometimes ] like it very much, sometimes I think it’s...[a sound 
of disapproval]. I don’t pass judgment on my own work in terms 
of popularity or what other people say. On those few occasions 
when I've written something that I really like, it’s secondary to 
me if other people like it. On the other hand, if I've written 
something mediocre and it becomes a big hit, it doesn’t make me 


admire it more. I just count my blessings. 


Do you have a favorite piece of your own work? 

No, I couldnt say that. Musically, I was happiest with my own 
work on Steel Pier and The Rink and Kiss of the Spider Woman. | 
think the score for Chicago is good, and that Fred’s lyrics are bril- 


liant the most dazzling set of lyric s Ive ever seen m one show. 


Kander (left) and Ebb attend a 1983 rehearsal 
of their Broadway musical The Rink, starring 
Liza Minnelli and Chita Rivera. 


Many writers and composers work solo, locking themselves in 
a tiny garret for hours and never talking to anybody. But you’ve 
always worked with a partner. 

That’s the nature of working in the theater; it’s very collaborative. 
Fred and I have been working together since 1962. Basically, our 
music is all written in the same way. I usually go to Fred’s house, 
where we work in a small room with a piano. We write at the 
same time. We improvise at the same time. We play games. We 
write fast, and we tear up very fast. 

We like to write, so the act of rewriting is not an awful expe- 
rience for us. Writing is the most fun part, and we've always had 
a good time. Im a bit suspicious of people who suffer for their 
art, because the music that we torture ourselves over ends up 
sounding like we tortured over it. If I wasn’t having a good time 
writing music, | wouldn't do it. 


Between Chicago and Moulin Rouge, it appears as though the 
movie musical is back. What can we expect? 

Well, [screenwriter] Bill Goldman ’52, another Oberlin graduate 
who is much wiser about film than I am, has said we can now 
expect a rash of really terrible musicals over the next few years. 
It all depends on talent. When you get somebody like Rob 
Marshall in charge of a project, it’s going to be classy. I hope that 
the commercial success of Chicago and Moulin Rouge will make 
film studios braver. We all know that if a successful movie makes 
money, it will be followed by a rash of imitations, most of which 


are not so good. 


Samantha Gross is an editorial assistant at the national 


\ssociated Press 
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JOHN KANDER. 
THE OBERLIN YEARS 


What do you remember most about your Oberlin experience? 
Oh, God, so much. I've often said that if I had to do it all over again, 
I would. It was a major experience for me. I was part of the gener- 
ation that came to Oberlin right after the war, so we were all a bit 
older and we were all there on the G.I. Bill. 

One thing I remember is that Oberlin, from 1947 to 1951, 
was the most racially integrated place that I'd ever seen. It made 
me sad, during my last few visits there [in 1996 and 1998], to see 
how the student body at Oberlin had divided itself. I believe in 
ethnic groups, religious groups, sexual groups, and racial groups 
all celebrating themselves and becoming aware of their roots. 
But to negate the desirability of living together is a big mistake. 
It even reflects itself in the world that we live in right now. We're 
separating ourselves more and more from the rest of the world. 

I loved Oberlin. Even today, there's always something to stand 
up and demonstrate about. Oberlin exists because of the tradi- 
tions of its student body. For example, there wasn't a theater 
department on campus back then. My classmate, Nikos 
Psacharopoulos '50—who went on to become a major director 
and teacher and the founder of Williamstown—and I and anoth- 
er friend got together a ramshackle theater organization. There 
was a condemned shack at the side of Tappan Square that we 
begged the administration to give to us. We painted it and had 
weekly workshop sessions, writing and producing new musicals. 
I couldn't not 


It was a wonderful experience of making theater 
make theater—and it had an incredible effect on me. When you're 
young and in the theater, you're unbelievably foolish. Things that 
might scare you 20 years later don’t when youre young. 


Did you write music for those shows? 

I wrote several musicals, a ballet, and a choral piece, and I even 
acted some. We all did everything. It was a very exciting time. 
That period right after the war was considerably more optimistic 
and liberal than now. Oberlin still had its problems and terrific 
pressures and enough things wrong with the administration that 
we wanted to fight—and the food wasn't very good. But certain- 
ly, for me, it was the right place to be. Even though the school 
has changed a great deal, I still sense that kind of restless, cre- 


ative, angry spirit in contemporary terms. 


What issues were students protesting? 

There were so manv. One had to do with the firing of a history pro- 
fessor who had been refused tenure. All the political issues of the 
dav were verv much at the forefront. You know what Oberlin is 
like—it’s the world in small. A place with 2,900 students, relative- 
ly isolated. that reflects the bigger problems in society. I really 


liked it. 
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Why didn’t you study at the Conservatory? 
I was a music major in the College. One of the reasons I chose 
Oberlin was to get a good musical background and a full liberal 
arts education. I didn’t want to enter a conservatory that might 
not have met my other educational needs. 


Did you ever consider majoring in something else? 

No. I've been a musician since I was 4. Even as a small child, 
sound was something I organized in my head, and I played 
around with the piano. Not just banging, but playing. And when 
I was 4 years old, my aunt put her hand over mine and we made 
a C-major chord. It’s one of my most vivid childhood memories. 
The fact that my hand could create that sound was something I 
never got over. 

When I was 6, I started taking piano lessons, but I also played 
by ear, and I always wrote. In second grade I wrote a Christmas 
carol during arithmetic class, and my teacher asked me a ques- 
tion that I couldn't answer. She came to the back of the room 
where I was sitting, writing great big notes and words all about 
Jesus in the manger. She made me stay after school, then she 
played the song and realized it was actually a Christmas carol. 
Later, they sang it at the Christmas assembly. 

Years later, | found out that the teacher had called my folks to 
tell them that I had written a Christmas carol. My parents said, 
‘Oh! That’s nice. And the teacher said, “Well, I know you're 
Jewish. Is that all right?’ My folks tried to seduce me into reli- 
gious school after that—it didn't take. 


Musical theater is still not a major field of study at Oberlin. 
Putting together a useful program of musical theater is a sophis- 
ticated thing. I would love to see it, of course, if it were done 
correctly. In the meantime, if students want to make musical 
theater, they should go out and make it—like in the old days 
when I was at Oberlin. Maybe they'll fall on their ass in front 
of an audience, or maybe theyll have great triumph—who 
knows? 

There’s still this feeling at Oberlin that the best of what's 
going to happen to you is what you make happen yourself. 


You spoke earlier about theater that happens because you can’t 
do anything else. 

People live, for the most part, on their passions, or at least the 
lucky ones do. I feel sorry for people who don't have a passion, 
because they must find some other way of making their lives 
matter to them. If you have a passion, whether it’s for disman- 
tling cars, writing novels, painting, or politics, you live in that 
passion. It’s not just what you do from 9 to 5. Its what goes on in 
your head all the time. For those of us whose passion is the the- 
ater—or, in my case, music and the theater; music is my passion, 
really—you can't not do it. You may not do it well, and you may 
not get paid for it, but it’s what you do. 

It's useful for people to get in touch with their passions, to 
recognize them, and to pursue them, to whatever extent they 
can. Maybe that’s how you get your weekly salary, or what you do 
on Sundays or after work. In this town every waiter is an actor, 


but really, they're actors, not waiters. 
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TURNPIKE 


TROUBADOUR 


by Sue Angell 99 


t is a bitterly cold night in January when 
Josh Ritter 99 arrives in Cleveland to 
open a concert by country music legend 
Jimmie Dale Gilmore at the Beachland 
Ballroom. 

Tall and lanky, in a two-piece brown suit 
that he bought at Goodwill, Ritter slouches 
into the greenroom with a guitar that has 
seen hard use in recent years. So hard, in 
fact, that the soft-spoken troubadour has 
strummed a hole through its wood. 

A native of Moscow, Idaho, this young 
singer-songwriter has been compared to such musical luminaries 
as Bob Dylan, Johnny Cash, Bruce Springsteen, and Townes Van 
Zandt, and he’s been hailed in the American and Irish press as a 
“rising star.” The September release of his third CD, Hello 
Starling, has critics applauding his “twangy, acoustic-based song- 
writing’ and tagging him as “confident and full of hopeful prom- 
ises.” Given his swift and steady rise in popularity, what does this 
lyrical songwriter have to say about his career? 

“I picked up the guitar kind of late in life. I don’t even think | 
was looking to play, necessarily; instead, I wanted a way to 
express my thoughts. Writing songs and playing the guitar gave 
me a vehicle to do that.” 

Over a bottle of beer and a basket of chips in the Beachland’s 
shabby basement greenroom, Ritter shares his passion for the 
craft of songwriting and his desire to define where he fits in the 
American folk tradition. 


Ritter enrolled at Oberlin in 1994 with plans to follow in his par- 
ents neuroscience footsteps. Back then music was merely a 
diversion. “I played the guitar for myself in high school, just 
messing around with music up in my room,” he says. “I always 
figured I'd be a scientist who played the guitar as a hobby, but 
that would be as far as it went.” | 

But an open-mi performance one night at the Cat in the 


Cream Coffeehouse changed music from his avocation to his 


Photos by Al Fuchs 


aspiration. Ritter soon came a popular campus 
act; he even dropped his biology major to con- 
centrate on music. 

“Oberlin was a good place for me,” he says. 
“I created an independent major that allowed 
me to do exactly what I wanted, and in a way 
that took existing musical traditions into con- 
sideration. 

“It was important that I consider how my 
music would fit into the larger scheme of 
music in the United States,” he adds. “My 
professors pushed me to work harder and 
look further than I would have done without their help.” 

Searching for a place to fit in led Ritter down some unusual 
paths. On campus, he worked with English Professor Phyllis 
Gorfain, studying American folklore, and with Professor of 
Ethnomusicology Roderic Knight, investigating the traditions 
that influenced American music through the years. Off campus, 
he traveled to Scotland and immersed himself in the study of 
religion and folklore at the University of Edinburgh. 

“Josh made it clear from the beginning that he was well aware 
of what was going on in the folk scene because he was interest- 
ed in being a part of that scene and contributing to its legacy,” 
says Knight. “I may have been his advisor, but he certainly didn't 
need any advice!” 

Ritter's final year at Oberlin culminated with the release of his 
self-titled CD and an on-campus performance for an audience of 
500. It was then that he received a postcard from legendary folk 
singer Pete Seeger, urging him to “choose a place to be and dig 
in.” Ritter picked Boston, knowing it had figured prominently in 
America’s folk scene during the past 50 years. He moved to near- 


Providence, Rhode Island, and launched his career. 


by 

The move proved to be a step in the right direction. Ritter 
began recording his second CD, The Golden Age of Radio, which 
made its way to a record executive at Signature Sounds 
Recordings. Its 2002 release of the CD landed Ritter in the pub 
lic eye, where critics hailed his songs as “stunning,” “elegant,” 


and “damn near perfect.” Later that month, Ritter met Glen 
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Hansard, lead singer of the Irish band the Frames. Ritter was 
invited to tour with the band in Ireland, where his single “Me 


and Jiggs” entered the Irish Top 40. His sold-out shows there 


go: 
earned him an international following. 

“Things really began to come together for me after that,” says 
Ritter. “I was able to quit my temp jobs and focus on my music.” 
“come exploded. 


Things didnt together’ —they 


Rollingstone.com selected Golden Age as one of the best albums 
of 2002, 


just 


and Hotpress, a bi-monthly Irish magazine, voted Ritter 
number one in its Folk/Traditional Act category. Music critics 
lauded his blossoming career in the pages of The Boston Globe, 
Details, Maxim, The Irish Times, The New York Times, and The 
Washington Post. Ritter was invited to share the stage with folk 
star Joan Baez, and he received thunderous applause for his per- 
formance at the 2002 Newport Folk Festival. 

And that was last year. Early in 2003, Ritter performed at the 
Sundance Film Festival with Emmylou Harris, Daniel Lanois, 
Buddy and Julie Miller, and Doug Marsch. In April, his single 
Come and Find Me” was featured over the end-credits of HBO's 
cult series Six Feet Under. And to top it off, Ritter was awarded 
the ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers) Foundation’s Sammy Cahn Award for the years most 
promising lyricist, as well as the 2003 Boston Music Award for 


Outstanding Male Singer/Songwriter. 
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Ritters latest successes have yet to slow him down. In February, 


he and his touring band began work on Hello Starling, his long- 
anticipated third CD. Starling was recorded and mixed in 14 
days at Black Box Studios in rural France and debuted at num- 
ber two on the Irish charts soon after its release last month. 

“I think the writing on this CD is the best I’ve ever done,” 
Ritter says. “The songs are happy, and the music is very spring- 
like—organic, but lush. I wanted the songs on this CD to help 
people enjoy music in general, not just my music.” 

Ritters assessment of his writing is dead-on and is receiving 
nods from his colleagues in the music business. The most recent 
came from Joan Baez, who recorded “Wings,” the haunting bal- 
lad at the center of Hello Starling, for her own new CD. 

With all of the media attention—and the formation of a Josh 
Ritter cover band in Cork, lreland—it seems as though Ritter might 
let fame go to his head. Nothing could be further from the truth; his 
down-to-earth outlook on life keeps Ritter grounded in his music. 

“For me, what this is really about is going out and playing for 
my audience as well as I possibly can,” he says. “The moment you 


lose the joy in that, you should quit performing.” e 
WebExtra: Want more? Visit www.joshritter.com 


Sue Angell ’99 is a writer and editor for Oberlin Online 
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CURATOR = CURIOUS 


Famed Spy Museum builder Dennis Barrie drops his cover to reveal secret strategies for educating the public. 


by Tom Nugent 
Photo by Gary Yasaki 


id Lee Harvey Oswald act alone? Was Yuri Nosenko actu- 

ally a triple agent for the Soviet KGB? Why did the trea- 

sonous U.S. counterintelligence agent Aldrich Ames 

become a Russian mole, and then burrow deep into 

secret files at the heart of the CIA to steal them for a 
third country? 

Can Dennis R. Barrie '70 supply us with the answers? 

Well, right now he’s laughing out loud. He’s also patting the 
head of his three-foot-tall plastic dog, Nipper, the beloved adver- 
tising icon made famous by RCA. Elvis Presley kept a large plas- 
tic Nipper at his Graceland mansion, which Barrie came across 
while building the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and Museum in 
Cleveland eight years ago. Now Barrie keeps a replica of Nipper 
in his own office, and he pats its head frequently. 

“Tm afraid I cant help you with Oswald,” says Barrie, a 
nationally renowned cultural historian who masterminded the 
recent creation of the International Spy Museum in Washington, 
D.C. “You know, so much of history remains an enigma, in spite 
of our best efforts. A mystery. 

“I love the way history keeps revealing itself, over time,” he 
adds. “People come forward with new information, and that 
information changes our understanding of past events. We learn 
new bits and pieces. What I find utterly fascinating, as I get 
older, is how much I don't know. Pursuing the questions—that's 
what I find interesting and stimulating—trying to learn more and 
more about the reality behind historical events.” 

I nod and deliberate. What’s the best question to ask a famed 
museum creator at this key point in an interview? 

“Dennis... was wondering. Do you read a lot of Franz Kafka?” 

He laughs again. “Interesting that you should ask. I attended 
an amazing Kafka exhibition at the Jewish Museum in New York 
less than a year ago. And I picked up this Kafka finger-puppet. 
Here, I'll show you.” 

He gives the dog's head a final pat, then walks across his large, 
cluttered office to a bookcase. A moment later, he’s back, wag- 
gling the tiny puppet at the end of one finger. 


“Franz Kafka,” he says. 


The dark, somber head of the great 20th-century surrealist 
writer bobs and dips, bobs and dips, as Barrie manipulates his 
brooding image at will. “I love Kafka because of the way he keeps 
posing questions and exploring possibilities,” he says. “At the Spy 
Museum, our goal is to give visitors the broad outlines of the his- 
tory of espionage. We can't offer much more than that, really. 
Just the skeleton. 

“I do think that history can accomplish that much. It can give 
us an accurate outline,’ he adds. “But in the end, it’s really the 
stories we're after, not the explanations. We want the stories to 
be true, of course—and the facts we present at the museum are 
100 percent accurate. But facts alone can never give us final 
answers. What matters most to me, as a creator of museums, is the 
mystery involved. The poetry. The legends that lie behind the facts.” 

He sits down. He starts patting Nipper’s head again. “I guess 
its fair to say that Įm both a historian and an entertainer. A 
showman. And I like it that way. I really enjoy the challenge of 
trying to bring history alive for people with images and displays 
and all sorts of interactive exhibits that try to get at the mystery 
behind events.” 


The Historian As Entertainer 
At 56, Dennis Barrie has become not just one American legend, 
but several. 

As a co-creator and the executive director of the hugely pop- 
ular Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and Museum in Cleveland from 
1993 to 1998, he’s an internationally sought-after expert on 
American pop culture. His take on the birth of the museum? “We 
tried to capture some of the magic, some of the power of rock, 
and | think we got it right.” 

As the controversial director of the Cincinnati Arts Center 
from 1983 to 1992, Barrie was criminally prosecuted (and even- 
tually acquitted) for launching a 1990 exhibition that featured 
several homoerotic photographs by the late Robert 
Mapplethorpe. To many, he is an authentic First Amendment 
hero. Eventually fired by the Cincinnati museum, the fearless art 
historian (he holds a PhD from Wayne State University) risked 
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his career and his personal safety—while facing several anony- 
mous death threats—to battle the forces of censorship and 
defend free speech. Today he says quite simply: “I did what | 
thought was right, that’s all. I knew I'd be punished for it, and I 
was. But it was the right decision.” 

As president since 1998 of the Cleveland-based Malrite Com- 
pany, which specializes in creating for-profit, theme-based museums 
around the United States, he’s been a key player in the creation 
and day-to-day management of the Spy Museum, located less 
than a block from FBI headquarters in downtown Washington. 

After just a year of operation, the museum has already racked 
up more than 700,000 visitors and a stack of glowing reviews from 
entertainment and pop culture critics around the globe. Right now, 
its probably the most popular museum in the nation’s capital. 

Drop by the Spy Museum on a typical summer afternoon, and 


youll find a ticket line that snakes for more than two blocks 
along F Street. Excited tourists wait for a peek inside the flicker- 
ing world of seductive Mata Hari, the accused French spy; or to 
gawk at a copy of James Bond's silver-painted Aston Martin from 
the movie Goldfinger; or for a glimpse of the once-notorious 
Soviet KGB spy Oleg Danilovich Kalugin (now retired, he’s on 
the museum’s advisory board of directors and frequently lunches 
at the museum). 

Barrie and his aides created most of this Disney-like world in the 
space of about five years. But that’s only part of his remarkable story. 

Ask the affable and easygoing museum builder to talk about 


his illustrious roles—as anticensorship hero, rock n’ roll impresa- 


rio, spy-meister extraordinaire—and he'll tell you that all three 


experiences were joined by the one great passion that has 


dominated his life: a burning love for history. 

“I was raised in a family that loved to travel around to museums,” 
says the Cleveland native. “We spent huge amounts of time vis- 
iting battlefields, famous houses, Williamsburg, you name it. And 
always what I liked most about these places were the stories, the 
fascinating details that so often surround historical events. 

“I learned a long time ago—back when I was working as an 
arts curator at the Smithsonian in the 1970s—that the most 
effective way to get history across to people is to tell them excit- 
ing stories. But doing that in a museum setting requires a special 
kind of creativity. You have to tell the story quickly and vividly, 
with as much drama as you can muster.” 

He pauses for a moment, reflecting, while one hand wanders 
toward Nipper’s gleaming head. “I do love the creativity involved 
in museum exhibitions,’ he says with a gentle pat, “and the Spy 
Museum is a good example of that. You know, [spy author] John 
le Carré can be John le Carré because he’s got 500 pages in 
which to tell his story. 

“But you don't have that in a museum. In most cases, you've 
got a 50-word label, and that’s it. And so it becomes a terrific 
challenge, finding a way to condense the story, to compress the 
narrative into a single, vivid image that sticks in the mind.” 

At the International Spy Museum, this “narrative compres- 
sion” works in a hundred different ways to create an aura of mys- 
tery, danger, and intrigue. Against a backdrop of lurid electric 
posters and shadowy photographs—“All Is Not What It 
Seems!'—museum-goers find themselves face-to-face with such 
show-stoppers as the Kiss of Death (a one-bullet gun, Soviet- 
make, hidden inside a tube of lipstick); the Buttonhole Camera 


Visitors to the Spy Museum enter an unassuming facade, only to be greeted inside by high-tech displays beckoning from all directions. 
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Images courtesy of the International Spy Museum 


another KGB invention. this tiny F21 took remarkably clear 
clandestine photos from inside an agent’s coat): and the Shoe 
Transmitter (a cunning radio broadcasting system with removable 
shoe-heels used by Soviet spies at the height of the Cold War). 

How did Barrie & Co. figure out the right mix of history and 
entertainment, while building a $40-million themed museum 
that would be historically accurate, even as it captured the 
authentic chills and thrills of the espionage world? 

“One of the first things we did was to put a bunch of actual 
spies together in a room,” he says with another laugh. “We round- 
ed up several former and current intelligence officers and put 
them in a room with a few writers and historians. 


“We explained to them our idea for the museum and asked if 


they thought it could be done. The first hour or so was deadly 


all these intelligence operatives were sitting there looking at us, 
wondering: Who are you? 

“But after we talked for a while, and they saw what we had 
done in the past, they became even more enthusiastic than we 


were. And finally, several of them told us, ‘You know, we've want- 
ed to build this kind of facility for years, ourselves, but there was 
always too much infighting between U.S. intelligence agencies!” 

With this original group of spies and historians serving as their 
core advisors, Barrie and his museum designers gradually 
expanded their contacts within the CIA and the FBI, who intro- 
duced them to many KGB people. 

One of Barrie’s early “intelligence finds” was veteran CIA 
clandestine officer Peter Earnest, a buttoned-down career oper- 
ative on the “dark” (or intelligence-gathering) side of agency 
operations. Having served as liaison officer to the U.S. Senate for 
several years, the exquisitely tailored and smooth-mannered 
Earnest already understood how to “explain the CIA” to the pub- 
lic. Earnest was the perfect candidate for the role of Spy 
Museum CEO, and today directs daily operations there. 

“I have to give Dennis Barrie enormous credit,” he says. 
“What he brought to the table was the creative talent that 
allowed the intelligence community to tell its story to the public 


A replica of James Bond's silver-painted Aston Martin from the movie Goldfinger is a museum highlight. 
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Among the tools of the spy trade on display at the museum are a 


one-bullet lipstick gun, a buttonhole camera, and a shoe radio. 


through words and images. I think everybody in Washington 
understands that Dennis has a great gift for finding the imagery 
and the drama required to get history across to people.” 

Amazingly enough, say Barrie and Earnest, their recruiting of 
Cold War-era intelligence operatives from both sides of the for- 
mer Iron Curtain didn’t seem to trigger any ideological conflict. 
To the contrary, notes Barrie, lengthy brainstorming sessions 
began to produce waves of emotion-laden nostalgia, as the now- 
retired operatives traded thrilling memories. 

“After they warmed up to each other, there was a great deal of 
sharing of ideas and goals. It was like a reunion, you know? After 
a while, we had all these spies sitting around, fondly recalling key 
moments from the Cold War.” 

Barrie says he’s also struck by the fact that some of the muse- 
um’s more frequent visitors have come from Washington’s intel- 
ligence community. “Tve quantified this,” he points out, “because 
we give a $1 discount to members of the FBI, the CIA, and other 
intelligence agencies, and that allows us to keep careful record of 
their attendance. 

“The experts in the intelligence world love our museum,” he 
adds with a wry chuckle. “They come through in droves, and that 
is very gratifying.” 

According to Barrie, the high spy-attendance rate at the 
museum also means that in many cases, ordinary tourists who 
brush up against other ordinary-looking “tourists” inside the com- 
plex are actually brushing up against real spies. 


Out of the Black, and into the Gray 
So what has he learned after nearly 30 years of teaching history 
via vivid stories in museum settings all across America? . 

He pats Nipper’s head and smiles. “Well, I think I’ve learned 
that nothing is black and white. The more you learn about histo- 
ry, the more you realize that it's mostly a matter of grays. Take the 
Cold War for example. How you tell that story depends on your 
point of view, doesn’t it? Obviously, motivations and strategies 
differed, depending on which side you happened to be on. 

‘Or how about the Vietnam War? What was the war, when all 
is said and done? Were we really liberating a country, or were we 
trying to replace a colonial empire [the French] with our own 
form of colonialism? In hindsight, it becomes very difficult to be 
certain about what was going on. And I think we W ind up talking 


about grays, rather than black and white.” 


Another important lesson, he says, has been his growing 
recognition of the fact that when it comes to understanding his- 
tory—the authentic look and feel of things in the moment—cap- 
turing and presenting a few spare details is often more effective 
than writing a long dissertation. 

Ask him to recall his own years at Oberlin, for example, and 
he'll talk at length about the excitement of studying history in 
classes where he was stretched to the limit. But push him to recall 
a specific moment that captures the “texture” of that Oberlin era 
(1967-72, in his case), and he'll surprise you. “I think one of my 
strongest memories of college is actually the smell of tear gas. 

“We went to Washington in 1970 for one of the big anti- 
Vietnam War protests on the Mall, and somewhere up around 
Lafayette Park, we got tear-gassed by the cops. That’s a smell— 
and a moment—that you don't forget!” 


So can we truly know history? Are we capable of understanding 
the forces that shape it? 

For Barrie, creator of historical museums, the answer is a 
highly qualified “yes. But only the broad outlines,” he insists. “We 
may never be able to answer such questions as whether Lee 
Harvey Oswald acted alone, or whether a KGB defector like Yuri 
Nosenko [who left Russia for the U.S. in 1964, and whose bona 
fides were debated for a generation inside the CIA] really 
switched over to our side or not. As for our own double agents— 
people like CIA operative Aldrich Ames [sentenced to life in 
1994 for betraying U.S. secrets|—how can we ever really hope to 
understand their motivations, their psychology?” 

But Barrie doesn't seem to mind this state of affairs. He's 
enjoying his current role enormously, he says, as the éminence 
grise of some of America’s most exciting museums. 

“As you grow a bit older, you start to understand that human 
events are full of complexity, amazing complexity. And you real- 
ize that there’s no shortage of ambiguity, either. It’s all so tangled 
and huge. Sometimes life seems like a great labyrinth, with mean- 
ings and interpretations up for grabs at every step of the way. 

“But that suits me just fine, because it allows for creativity,” 
he adds. “I wake up each morning, and I can’t wait to get into the 
office. Why? Because of the questions I know will be greeting me 
as soon as | walk in that door!” è 


Tom Nugent is a freelance writer in Hastings, Michigan. 
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Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf.” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Your book will be presented to the 
Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, every book may not be summarized. 


State Failure and State Weakness 
in a Time of Terror 
EDITED BY ROBERT I. ROTBERG 55 
Brookings Institution Press, 2003 


Somebody’s Heart Is Burning: 
A Woman Wanderer in Africa 


By Tanya SHAFFER '88 


Why did some developing-world nations fail and Vintage, 2003 


Cold War? 


Contributors to this book, all participants in 


others collapse after the 


Reviewed by JOANNA SMITH RAKOFF ’94 
Harvard University’s Failed States Project, 
examine | 1 nations in various states of disre- 


TOWARD THE END OF SOMEBODY'S HEART IS BURNING—Tanya 


vair, including Somalia, Colombia, and Fiji 
E > Ji, Shaffers searing account of traveling solo through 


to determine the causes of failure and the 
possibilities for reconstruction. Rotberg is Africa—the author contracts malaria. She had successful- 
president of the World Peace Foundation ly avoided the disease—ubiquitous among Westerners touring the continent—over 
and a program director at Harvard's John F. the course of nine months and almost as many countries. Lying feverish and wretched 
Kennedy School of Government. in a Tanzania hotel, she realizes suddenly that the gentle boyfriend she left behind in 
San Francisco—who wrote her religiously for months, then began to lose faith—is, in 
fact, the love of her life. This realization is followed by another more difficult 
epiphany: “Michael was gone and might never come back to me,” she thinks, through 
a storm of tears. “Things were fragile. Things were broken. Things could be lost.” 
Shaffer set out on her African journey to quell the deep and complicated feel- 
ings that Michael had aroused in her. At the book’s outset, she explains how 
through the years, she fled the country whenever she became too invested in things, 


seeking solace in the friends she made on the road. She loves travel, she says, 


SOMEBODIES 
AND NOBODIES 


because “Strangers get a chance to amaze you...a single day can bring a blooming 


surprise, a simple kindness that opens a chink in your heart and makes you a dif- 


ferent person...more tender, less jaded.” In Africa, she meets many such strangers: 


Somebodies and Nobodies: Santana, a boisterous Ghanaian woman of piercing intellect, as manipulative as she 


Overcoming the Abuse of Rank 


is kind; Yao, a gorgeous sloe-eyed baby who stirs her maternal longings; and Christy, 


By Ropert W. FULLER 56 
New Society Publishers, 2003 


Rankism, the abuse of power over a lesser-rank- 
ing individual or nation, leads to indignity, 
humiliation, and even war, says Fuller, 
Oberlin College president from 1970 to 
1974. Be it rankism by teachers, employers, 
parents, or others, the behavior transcends 
race and gender, he says, and can be elimi- 
nated by returning to the basic ideals of 
democracy. Fuller served for many years as 


chair of Internews, a nonprofit corporation. 


Except for One Obscene Brushstroke 


By DzvINIA ORLOWSKY 75 
Carnegie Mellon University Press, 2003 


Dzvinia Orlowsky’s new poems, unabashedly 


carnal and spiritual, bring me face to face 


an odd, sweet girl who attaches herself to Shaffer with heartbreaking ferocity. 


Shaffer, an actress and playwright, writes of her encounters with a bracing hon- 


esty, blankly describing the inevitable difficulties and inequities of her African 


friendships that were caused by her own position of relative privilege and wealth. But 


the real charm of the book lies in Shaffer's irascible, penetrating voice, which makes 


Somebody's Heart less a travelogue than a wry, novelistic coming-of-age tale. For at the 


end of her journeys, Shaffer is indeed a less cynical person than the girl who board- 


ed the plane in San Francisco: She calls Michael and begs him to take her back. 


Joanna Smith Rakoff writes regularly for The New York Times, Vogue, and Newsday. 


with the human struggle to befriend the 


strangeness of being here,’ writes reviewer 


Franz Wright '77. “In reading this book I had 
the most vivid sensation that I was being 
allowed to look inside a woman’s head and 


soul in a way I don't think | have ever expe- 
rienced.” Orlowsky, a founding editor of Four 
Way Books, teaches poetry at the Stonecoast 
MEA Program for Creative Writing at the 


University of Southern Maine. 
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Bookshelf continued 


THE STORY OI 
THE SPRINGHILL 
MINE DISASTER 


Last Man Out: The Story of the 
Springhill Mine Disaster 


By ME Issa Fay GREENE 75 
Harcourt, 2003 


Greene, an award-winning journalist, recreates 
the lives and deaths of the 19 men trapped 
one mile underground for nine days following 
the 1958 collapse of a coal mine in Nova 
Scotia. Based on archival reports and inter- 
views with survivors and their families, 
Greene retells the experience through the 
eyes of everyone involved, from the rescuers 
and media to entrepreneurs hoping to cash in 
on the tragedy. She is the author of Praying 
for Sheetrock and The Temple Bombing, both 
National Book Award finalists. 


Reinventing the World Bank 


EDITED BY JEFFREY WINTERS 82 AND 
JONATHAN Pincus ’83 
Cornell University, 2002 


The World Bank is failing and can be reformed 
only through increased accountability and 
scrutiny from the outside, say the authors, 
who base their observations on the findings of 
U.S. and British scholars. Still the world’s 
leading development institution in size and 
influence, the bank has failed to implement a 
strategy to reduce world poverty. The authors 
argue the need for a completely reinvented 
bank that would undertake a “narrower range 
of lending activities, while maintaining public 
capital flows for development across a range 
of countries.” Pincus is an economics instruc- 
tor at the University of London. Winters is 
associate professor of political economy at 


Northwestern University. 


The Ride Together: 
A Brother and Sister's Memoir of 
Autism in the Family 
By PAUL AND JUDY KARASIK 75 
Washington Square Press, 2003 


This brother-sister team has created a compas- 
sionate account of life with their autistic 
brother, David, born in the 1960s to a mid- 
dle-class family in Maryland. Presented in 
chapters that alternate between Judy's prose 
and Paul’s descriptive comics (his cartoons 
appear in The New Yorker), the memoir 
offers snapshots of daily life with David— 
who recites entire TV shows and uses his 


Also Noted: 


Enlightener of Rus’: 

The Image of Viadimir 
Sviatoslavich across the 
Centuries 

Francis Butler ’82 


Slavica Publishers, 2002 


on Her Skin 


2003 


Lynn Has Poison Oak 


Viktor Greentree 
(Alan Frankel ’57) 


COE Books and Media, 


own method of communication—while 
emphasizing the love and strength inherent 
in his family. A longtime book editor, Judy 
Karasik writes for The New York Times Book 


Review and The Boston Globe Magazine. 


East toward Dawn: A Woman’s Solo 
Journey around the World 


By NAN WATKINS ‘60 
Seal Press, 2002 


On the eve of her 60th birthday, following the 
death of her 22-year-old son and the end of 
a 30-year marriage, Natalie Watkins decided 


Policyholder Advisor 
Edited by William G. 


Passannante 84 et al 
Juris Publishing, 2002 


The Ring of Dark Elves 
Victoria Randall 66 


Knut Hamsun Remembers 
America: Essays and Stories 
1885-1949 


Edited by Richard Nelson 
Current '34 


University of Missouri Press, 
2003 


Moral Geography: Maps, 
Missionaries, and the 
American Frontier 


Amy DeRogatis ’87 


Columbia University Press, 
2003 


The Economic Dynamics 
of Environmental Law 


David M. Driesen '80 
The MIT Press, 2003 


Museopathy 

Jim Drobnick ’81 

and Jennifer Fisher 
Etherington, Agnes Art 
Centre, 2002 


Prematurity in 
Scientific Discovery 


Ernest Hook '56 
The University of California 
Press, 2002 


The Church of Solitude 


Translated by E. Ann 
Matter 71 


State University of New 
York Press, 2002 


The Making of Sages: 
Biblical Wisdom and 
Contemporary Culture 


Donn F. Morgan '65 


Trinity Press International, 
2002 


Biblical Wisdom and 


Science, Philosophy and Religion 
Contemporary Culture in The Matrix 


OBERLIN 


Universe, Inc., 2003 


If P, Then Q: Conditionals 
and the Foundations of 
Reasoning 


David H. Sanford '59 
Routledge, 2003 


Preparing Our Teachers: 
Opportunities for Better 
Reading Instruction 


Dorothy Strickland and 
Catherine Snow ‘66 


Joseph Henry Press, 2002 


False Horizon 
Sue Standing '74 
Four Way Books, 2003 


Taking the Red Pill: 
Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in The Matrix 


Edited by Glenn Yeffeth '83 
BenBella Books, 2003 
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to embark on an around-the-globe trip alone. 


Traveling across Europe and Asia, she recon- 


nected with friends, examined the changing 


roles of women in non-Western cultures, and 
continued her search for the meaning of life. 
Here, she shares her stories with humor, 
intelligence, and poetic wonder. 


STEPHEN W. SEARS 


By the author of 
CHANCELLORSVILLE 


Gettysburg 


By STEPHEN W. SEARS '54 
Houghton Mifflin, 2003 


Noted Civil War writer Stephen Sears offers a 
blow-by-blow account of the three-day battle 
at Gettysburg, from the “first gleam in 
General Lee’s eye” to the last Rebel retreat- 
ing across the Potomac. Praised for his 
dramatic narrative style, Sears reconstructs 
the minute details of battlefield maneuvers 
while taking stock of the infighting and 
ambitions of both armies’ many generals and 
other commanding officers. The former edi- 
tor of American Heritage, Sears is the author 
of six award-winning books on the Civil War. 


The Words of Gardner Taylor, Volume 6: 
50 Years of Timeless Treasures 


By THE Rev. GARDNER TAYLOR 40 
Judson Press, 2002 


This six-volume set features an eclectic collec- 
tion of sermons spanning Taylor's impressive 
career. As the acclaimed pastor emeritus of 
the historic Concord Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Taylor the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom in 2000 and 
was lauded by TIME as “dean of the nation’s 
black preachers.” He has preached on six 
continents, delivered the 100th Lyman 
3eecher Lectures at Yale University, and 
preached the sermon at the prayer service 


for the inauguration of President Clinton. 


received 


Fatt 2003 


The Honolulu Symphony: A Century of Music 
By DALE BE, HArr 61 


Goodale Publishing, 2002 


fey 


The Honolulu Symphony Society evolved from a 


| German beer/music club founded in 1902 


into a multicultural and major U.S. orches- 
tra. A retired musicology and music history 
teacher at the University of Hawaii, Hall 
spent 10 years researching the symphony's 
history to create this meticulous account of 
noted conductors and legendary performers 
over the past 100 years. 


The Hanging of Ephraim Wheeler 


By RicHARD BROWN 61 AND 
IRENE QUENZLER BROWN 
Harvard University Press, 2003 


In 1806 Massachusetts, Ephraim Wheeler was 
sentenced to death by hanging for the rape 
of his 13-year-old daughter. Not all witness- 
es believed justice had triumphed; the death 
penalty had become controversial. Wheeler 
maintained his innocence, and more than 
100 citizens petitioned for his pardon. Using 
trial reports and Wheeler's jailhouse autobi- 
ography of his troubled family, the authors 
find similarities between death penalty poli- 
tics in early America and today. Brown is a 
distinguished professor of history at the 
University of Connecticut and director of 


the Humanities Institute. 


Difficult Characters: Interdisciplinary 
Studies of Chinese and Japanese Writing 


EDITED By Mary S. ERBAUGH '70 
National East Asian Languages Resource 
Center, Ohio State University, 2002 


The misconception that Chinese characters are 
symbols that express ideas directly to the 
mind without reference to spoken language 


is known as the ideographic myth. This col- 


lection of essays by linguists and historians 
addresses the origin of this myth, evidence to 
refute it, and how the myth has hampered 
progress in some scholarly areas. Erbaugh is 
a research associate at the University of 


Oregon's Center for Asian and Pacific Studies. 


Social Connections in China: 
Institutions, Culture 
and the Changing Nature of Guanxi 
EpITreED By THOMAS GOLD 70, 
Davip WANK ’79, ET AL 
CONTRIBUTOR, SCoTr WILSON '87 
Cambridge University Press, 2002 


Guanxi, the Chinese term for social connections 
or social networks, is at the heart of China’s 
social order and considered important in all 
aspects of its culture. This series of essays 
covers the role of guanxi in business deci- 
sions among managers, entrepreneurs, and 
workers; the construction of new legal insti- 
tutions; Both 
professors of sociology, Gold teaches at UC- 
Berkeley, and Wank at Sophia University 


and the new social order. 


in Tokyo. 


David Porter and Chester L. Mirsky 


ON THE HUDSON 


5. 
4 f VaR 


Planning, WalMart, 
and Grassroots Resistance 


Megamall on the Hudson: Planning, 
Wal-Mart, and Grassroots Resistance 


By Davip PORTER 61 AND CHESTER MIRSKY 
Trafford Publishing, 2003 


This is the story of a small Hudson Valley com- 
munity’s two-year struggle to fend off threats 
from a Wal-Mart megamall, whose develop- 
er was determined to gain control over land 
development with the help of local political 
insiders. In the process of the fight, a 
detailed model was created to help give 
grassroots anti-sprawl activists a head start in 
their own communities. Porter teaches polit- 
ical science at Empire State College of the 
State University of New York. 


Oberlin 
nupi.. 


Year by Year 


Bess Bolden Walcott, who died in 1988 at 
age 10l, was inducted last March into the 
Alabama Women’s Hall of Fame, established as 
permanent place of honor for Alabama's most 
outstanding women. She spent the majority of 
her life in Alabama and enjoyed a long tenure at 
the historic Tuskegee Institute as teacher, editor, 
librarian, and curator. A significant contributor 
to the American Red Cross, she established a 
chapter at Tuskegee and later became the Red 
Cross’ first black female acting field director. 


1943 


Don Webster celebrated his 102nd birthday 
on March 10. 


1925 


Inez L. Morrow earned a graduate degree in 


library science at Columbia and enjoyed an 
“interesting career at the Detroit City Library. 
She resides at the Culpepper Health and 
Rehabilitation Center in Virginia. 


1939 


George F. Mahl, MA '41, emeritus professor 


of psychology and psychiatry at Yale University, 
received the Founders Teaching Prize last year 
from the Western New England Psychoanalytic 
Society. He was honored for his “inspired teach- 
ing of the theory and wide-ranging usefulness of 
psychoanalysis” and his invaluable contributions 


to the community. 


T. Richard Patterson, a retired piano profes- 


sor from SUNY College in Fredonia, presented 


his former student, Fredrick Renz, with an hon- 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Fall 2003 


orary PhD of music in May. Renz, an artist-in- 
residence at St. John the Divine in New York 
and director of the nationally acclaimed Early 
Music Foundation, credits Patterson with plant- 
ing in him seeds of interest in historical music. 
Patterson's protégé and his early music ensem- 
ble have received recognition on Sunday Morn- 


ing, Nightline, and Good Morning America. 


Ralph Thomlinson and his wife, Margaret 
Thomlinson '47, say they were sorry to miss his 
55th reunion. “Neither of us can travel that far 
at our ages,’ he says. “Still, we are happy looking 
out our windows at the action on our Foster City, 
Calif., canal, including birds seeking a fish din- 
ner and neighbors relaxing in their boats. (We 
have neither fish nor boat.)” Surgeries notwith- 
standing, both are in good health and “not quite 
ready for a retirement hotel.” Ralph continues 
his near-lifelong hobby of collecting statistics 


about the academic quality of colleges. 


Barbara Staley Bayless was honored in the 


Outstanding Women section of the Wilmington 
News Journal for her 50-year commitment to 
Clinton County's (Ohio) adults and children 
while serving as president of the League of 
Women Voters and Wilmington’s Board of 
Education. e Donald Fitzgerald, of Ashfield, 
Mass., says that his years at Oberlin made all the 


difference in his life. He and his brothers “spent 


most of WWII in uniform” and thus received 
federal money to assist in their education, which 
he says led to a more successful life and an 
understanding of how the economic world really 
operates. “Also, Oberlin led to an appreciation 
for continuing my education and enjoyment of 


the arts.” 


Mary Owen Rosenthal’s Cutting Edge—Ten 
Years of Woodcut Prints was exhibited at the 


Kendal at Oberlin Art Gallery, her second show 
there. Mary has served as a curator and exhibi- 
tion coordinator throughout Cleveland and 
taught and lectured at Vanderbilt and Western 
Michigan universities. “Her large, woodcut prints 
are dynamic, imaginative, and stimulating and 
have extended her reputation far beyond 
Oberlin,” wrote a Kendal art committee member. 


Renowned architect Thomas L. Bosworth 
received the 2003 American Institute of 
Architects’ Seattle Medal for his “distinguished 
lifetime achievement in architecture.” The 
award is the highest honor bestowed by AIA 
Seattle. e Screenwriter William Goldman was 
tapped to adapt the DC Comic SHAZAM!, cen- 
tered upon the character of Captain Marvel, for 
an upcoming motion picture. ® Pianist Aldo 
Mancinelli has had a busy year with concerts 
Oklahoma, 


Missouri, and Europe. He will return to Europe 


in Illinois, Arkansas, Texas, 
next season to play in Sardinia and perhaps the 
Czech Republic. “It would be great to hear from 


old friends,” he says. E-mail: amancin@aol.com. 


Brad Absetz and wife Christina moved to the 
Stockholm region, after eight years in Visby and 


Gotland Island, to be nearer to their families and 


OAM wants to hear from you! 
E-mail news and high-res digital photos to alum.mag@oberlin.edu or via an 


electronic form at www. oberlin.edu/alummag/form.html. You can also 
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histories on mainland Sweden and Finland. He 
contributed the article “My First Decade As a 
Pensioner’ to an anthology created by retired 
adult educators in Finland. E-mail: bradabsetz@ 
hotmail.com. e Hannah Bonsey Suthers was 
featured in New Jersey's Trenton Times for her 
involvement in the annual count of New Jersey's 
vernal pools, natural or manmade depressions 
that hold water and do not contain fish. Some 
amphibians use vernal pools exclusively for their 
breeding, and the pools are critical to the sur- 
vival of these species. Hannah, who has been 
studying birds and wildlife in the Sourland 
Mountains for decades, is one of many volun- 
teers needed to conduct reptile and amphibian 
surveys at 500 potential vernal pools. Prior to 
1996, she served on the research and technical 
staff at Princeton University’s molecular biology 
department. 


Gerald M. Ginsburg’s theater lieder were the 
subject of a doctoral thesis written by Lisa 
Kristina at the University of Illinois, Urbana, in 
2002. His Henrich Heine Tribute, Aus Schmerzen 
zu Lieder (From Sorrows to Songs), settings of 31 
poems by Heine in German, was presented by 
tenor David Blackburn and Gerald as pianist at 
Carnegie Hall’s Weill Recital Hall in March. E- 


mail: Gerginmus@aol.com. 


Carl Rubis and Melissa Daugherty Ruof ‘59 
performed the Mozart Sinfonia Concertante for 
Violin, Viola, and Orchestra at the Church of the 
Epiphany in Washington, DC, in April. A 
Washington Post review praised the duo for the 
“affection and appreciation with which they 


played Mozart's luminous score.” 


Johnnetta Betsch Cole, president of Bennett 
College in Greensboro, N.C., was a keynote 
speaker at the National League of Cities’ 
Congressional City Conference in March. A dis- 
tinguished 38-year professor and university 
administrator, she spoke about workforce diver- 
sity and the need for inclusiveness in schools, 
cities, and churches. + Jane Chamberlain 
Hannauer met her husband, George ‘58, at 
Oberlin’s Gilbert & Sullivan summer theater 


program on Cape Cod; she was a violinist in the 
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pit, he a baritone in the chorus. She performed 
with orchestras and chamber ensembles through 
the years and now hopes to explore the chamber 
music repertoire. George, a computer engineer 
for 40-plus years, received an award from NASA 
for his contribution to the space program. The 
couple moved to Kendal at Oberlin last year and 


have enjoyed traveling in the States and abroad. 


Musician Beatrice “Beebe” Freitas was hon- 


ored as a “Living Treasure of Hawaii’ and her- 
alded as an important and seminal influence in 
the musical life of the state. She's organized pro- 
ductions for the Hawaii Opera Theatre, lectured 
at the University of Hawaii, played piano and 
harpsichord for the Honolulu Symphony, and 
accompanied such notable soloists as David 
Zinman and Yo Yo Ma. 


Bruce S. McEwen is professor and head 
of the Harold and Margaret Milliken Hatch 
Laboratory of Neuroendocrinology at Rockefeller 
University. He co-published a study in the 
Journal of Neuroscience last March that illus- 
trates how estrogen initiates physical changes 
that lead to increased learning and memory 
in rodents—a finding that points to the likely 
value of the hormone to enhance brain func- 


tioning in women. 


Larry Herndon retired in March as the man- 


ager of market development for the railcar 
provider TTX Company. After a lifelong career in 
the railway industry, he says he looks forward to 
having time for the things he enjoys, including 
Oberlin’s Christian Alumni Association and 
campus Christian activities. He and his wife, 
Jane Hatch Herndon ‘60, plan to remain in La 
Grange, Ill. They have three grown children and 


seven grandchildren. 


Donald Borut, executive director of the 
national League of Cities in Washington, DC, 


published an article in Nations Cities Weekl 
that discussed the importance of city leaders 
throughout the world recognizing the need to 


build cultural, political, and economic bonds 


between cities and between countries. e 
Michael Dunn is the founding dean of the 
School of Informatics, the first new school at 
Indiana University in 28 years. Informatics is a 
multidisciplinary approach to information tech- 
nology that studies the application of informa- 
tion technology of the arts, sciences, and profes- 
sions and its uses in organizations and society at 
large. e Marianne Fenn Steinberg traveled to 
Stockholm, Sweden, in December 2002 to see 
her father, John Fenn, win the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry. “He figured out how to break down 
large molecules, like proteins, so that they can 
be identified by mass spectrometry,” she writes. 
“The ceremony and banquet were glorious.” Her 
son is Charles Steinberg '99. “My father sug- 
gested that I come to Oberlin way back when. 


Glad I took his advice!” 


Lee B. Reichman is still a professor of medi- 
cine and preventative medicine and community 
health at the New Jersey Medical School in 
Newark and is the founding executive director of 
its National Tuberculosis Center. In April, he 
was awarded the Solomon A. Berson Medical 
Alumni Achievement Award in Health Science 
NYU's School E-mail: 


from of Medicine. 


2004 
REUNION CLASSES 


Tenth Reunion 
Classes of 1993, 1994, and 1995 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1979 


Thirtieth Reunion 
Classes of 1973, 1974, and 1975 


Forty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1958, 1959, 1960 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1954 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1939, 1944, 1949 


2004 Commencement-Reunion: 
May 28-31, 2004 
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reichmlb@umdnj.edu. è Leslie Threatte 


retired from the classics department at UC- 
Berkeley in June 2002 after 36 years of teaching. 
He plans to remain in the San Francisco area, 
but is living in Greece this year. P: 30-210-725- 


3827. E-mail: plrekash@ uclink. berkeley.edu. 


Jon Lipsky is associate artistic director of the 


Vineyard Playhouse on Martha's Vineyard, 


where he lives with his wife, Kanta, and their 
children, Adam, 16, and Jonah, 14. The play- 
house presented Jon’s play Maggie's Riff last year, 
based on Jack Kerouac’s novel Maggie Cassidy, 
and, in September, performed his play Living 


in Exile, a retelling of The Iliad. E-mail: lipsky@ 


capecod.net. e Author Marcia Talley’ mystery 


story, Too Many Cooks, was honored with an 
Agatha Award for Best Short Story at the Malice 
Domestic Conference in Washington, DC, in 


May. A tongue-in-cheek retelling of Macbeth 
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Educating Abroad 


henever Anita Fahrni-Minear '65 leaves her home in 
Switzerland to travel to Mongolia, big things hap- 
pen—a student benefits from books she helped bring into 
the country, while others learn to speak English or German, thanks 
to a teacher she helped locate. 
In the past three years, Fahrni has opened six “Swiss Libraries” 
(named after her country of residence) in the newly democratic 
Mongolia, starting with her first in 2001 at Otgontenger University 
in UlanBator, where she is an honorary professor. No wonder she 
has been approached by institutions requesting her services, such 
as the Ministry of Education, which wants to collaborate with her in providing books to pub- 
lic schools throughout the country. Thus far, Fahrni has collected more than 100,000 new 
and gently used books, many donated by foundations and private citizens in Switzerland. 

“We in the West have books in abundance, while private ownership of books in Mongolia 
is rare, and libraries have too little funding to fill the need,” she says. “Collecting the books 
is no problem; collecting money to ship the 12-ton containers is another thing.” 

Fahrni moved from California to Switzerland in 1970. Active in politics and women’s 
organizations, she is a member of the Cantonal Parliament of Thurgau and president of the 
Committee for International Relations of the Swiss National Council of Women. 

But it was her participation in the fifth United Nations Conference on Women in Beijing 
in 1995 that led her to network with women’s groups around the world, as well as a 1998 
visit to Mongolia, where women are actively pushing for change and progress. Indeed, 
women constitute at least 70 percent of students in Mongolian universities. Witnessing the 
lack of educational materials, Fahrni started sending books. Today there are two Swiss 
Libraries in UlanBator, one each at the Erdenet and Khovd branches of the National 
University, and at schools in Darkhan and Choibalsan. She continues to seek materials for 
adults and children written in English and German. 

Also aware of a need for German and English teachers, Fahrni now sends educators to 
Mongolia. She has placed eight thus far, with 10 more set to go to the country in 2004. “The 
appreciation and warm hospitality of the Mongolian students and teachers is compensa- 
tion for the sometimes difficult living and teaching conditions,” she says. 


Anita can be reached at A.Fahrni@clinch.ch. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 


from the viewpoint of the three witches, the 
story appears in Much Ado about Murder 
(Berkley, 2002). Marcia signed a three-book deal 
with Morrow/Avon for books four through six in 
her award-winning Hannah Ives Mystery Series. 
Unmeet for Death will be published in the fall 
of 2004. E-mail: Marcia-Talley@comcast.net. 


Web: www.marciatalley.com. 


Judy Imperato Eyal, a 37-year teacher in 
Newton, Mass., is known for her unique way of 
dressing at Mason-Rice Elementary School, 
where she wears jewelry, watches, shoes, and 
even full costumes that are related to lesson 
themes. The Newton TAB featured Judy in an 
article last April that mentioned her dressing as 
an M&M to teach math and as the Statue of 


Liberty to teach how acid rain affects copper. 


J. Melvin Butler is the canon organist and 
choirmaster at St. Mark’s Episcopal Cathedral in 
Seattle, where he plays the famed four-manual 
Flentrop organ. He just released the CD 
Tournemire in Oberlin, which features his per- 


formance on Oberlin’s new Fisk organ in Finney 


Chapel. e Ronald L. Christensen, a chemist 
and professor at Bowdoin College, was honored 
by the American Chemical Society in March for 
his insights into how plants capture light energy, 
studies he conducted using Bowdoin undergrads 
as research associates. Ronald received the 2003 
Award for Research at an Undergraduate Insti- 
tution at the society's national meeting in New 
Orleans. Holding a PhD from Harvard, he credits 
his first year at Oberlin as opening up his interest 
in science, adding that he was “asked to start re- 


search early on and found it rigorous and exciting.” 


Michael Barone is the creator and host of 


Pipedreams, a Minnesota Public Radio program 
sponsored by the Associated Pipe Organ 
Builders of America. Celebrating the 20th 
anniversary of Pipedreams’ first national broad- 
cast in January 2002, Michael was recipient of 
the 2001 Deems Taylor Award from ASCAP 
(the American Society of Composers and 
Publishers), for “excellence and two decades of 
ongoing broadcasts and promotion of music of 


American composers. è Paula Gordon and 
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her husband, Bill Russell, now produce CNN 
LookOut, a twice-weekly audio feature on 
CNNRadio.com that is drawn from The Paula 
Gordon Show: Conversations with People at the 
Leading Edge. Paula and Bill are developing two 
non-profits (Public Intelligence and Investi- 
gations Group) from their home base in Atlanta, 
and Paula accepted Project Tsunami’s invitation 
to be amember of their Global BrainTrust. Web: 
www.PaulaGordon.com. è Daniel K. Miller 
returned last summer from a four-week agricul- 
tural development project in the Yungas of 
Bolivia, a semitropical rain forest area in which 
the United States is trying to restrict cocoa leaf 
production. “I was back in time for reunion and 
was really impressed by the large number of 
classmates working in something to make the 
world a better place,” he says. “But I wish there 
were more Obies involved in development proj- 
ects affecting the basic needs of people who 
need them.” A: 2209 Mayer Ave., Lancaster, PA 
17603. E-mail: danmiller@hotmail.com. 


Steve Easter says that his son, Hollis Easter, 
has been awarded a Watson Fellowship to study 
bagpipe music in Scotland. Hollis completed his 
senior year at Swarthmore College with a double 
major in music and computer science. E-mail: 
seaster@tweny.rr.com. @ Charles “Chip” 
Hauss is an adjunct professor in the 
Department of Public and International Affairs 
at George Mason University. The author of 
books on conflict resolution, comparative poli- 
tics, and international relations, he is also the 
director of policy and research at Search for 
Common Ground USA, the largest organization 
in the world working in conflict resolution. 
There, he works in the domestic program to 


change how Americans deal with conflict. 


Cheryl Willis Hudson 


released a new book, 
Langston'’s Legacy: 101 
Ways to Celebrate the Life 
Work 
Hughes, co-authored by her 
daughter, Katura Hudson. 
Cheryl and her husband, 
Wade Hudson, founded the children's publish- 
ing company Just Us Books in 1988. P: 973- 


676-4345, * Louise Wilkinson, former dean 


and of Langston 


C. Willis Hudson 


Submit class notes electronically 
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of the Graduate School of Education at 
Rutgers, was named dean of the School of 
Education at Syracuse University this year. An 
expert in educational psychology and in lan- 
guage and literacy studies, 
she spoke at an Oberlin 
ASOC lecture last spring 
on the topic of rhetoric and 
reality in the teaching pro- 
Her 


research on children’s lan- 


fession. extensive 


Louise Wilkinson 


guage and literacy learning 
is widely published, and she’s served on nation- 
al review panels for the U.S. Department 
of Education and the National 
Foundation. 


Bass-baritone Stephen Bryant returned from 
Belgium, where he recorded a DVD and CD of 
Tan Duns Orchestra Theatre II for Deutsche 
Grammophone—his third such CD of Tan 


Dun’s music. He is the director of choral activi- 


Science 


ties at William Paterson University of New 
Jersey and keeps a full performance schedule, 
including five appearances with renowned con- 
ductor Kurt Masur. Stephen lives in New Jersey 
with his wife, Caryl, a residency director in fam- 
ily medicine, and their two sons, David, 14, and 
Andrew, 11. A: 298 N. Mountain Ave., Montclair, 
NJ 07043. P: 973-746-5750. E-mail: slbryant@ 
comcast.net. ¢ Frederick Fisher and Partners 
has been selected to design a new gallery build- 
ing at the Huntington Library, Art Collections, 
and San 
California. The building, an addition to the 


Botanical Gardens in Marino, 
Scott Gallery of American Art, is scheduled to 
break ground this fall. The firm is also master- 
planning a potential new visual arts quad at 
Oberlin, including a new studio and classroom 
building. E-mail: fred@fisherpartners.net. e 
Linda Gregerson, a professor of English at 


the University of Michigan, received the 2003 


Kingsley Tufts Poetry Award from Claremont 


Graduate University for her collection, 


Waterborne. The award is the largest prize given 


for a single book of poetry. 


Candace C. Dugan was 


named one of the 50 Most 
Influential Women in West 
Michigan by the Grand 
Rapids Business Journal. She 
is an attorney and share- 
holder at Butzel Long and 
Holland, 
Mich., office. e Peter Ferry just finished a two- 


Candace Dugan 


manages its 


year tenure with Tony 'n Tinas Wedding at the 
Hannah Theatre in Cleveland, playing the role 
of Tony Nunzio, Sr., the father of the groom. “It 
was a terrific experience, besides being the 
longest-running show in Playhouse Square his- 
tory, he says. E-mail: peteferry@webtv.net. e 
Mystery writer Shira Rosen (S.J. Rozan) won 
the 2003 Edgar Allen Poe Award for Best Novel 
for her eighth novel, Winter and Night. She is 
an architect in New York and runs a series of 
panels on “Crime Writing and the American 
Imagination’ at the YMCA. Web: 
www.sjrozan.com/. ¢ Roger W. Sherman is 


associate organist at St. Mark's Episcopal 


local 


Cathedral in Seattle and the host of the popular 
Organ Loft radio program, broadcast in the 
Pacific Northwest. e William E. Thomas has 
been a member of the music department at 
Phillips Academy since 1974 and currently 
directs its Academy Symphony and Chamber 
Orchestras and the Academy Cantata Choir. He 
serves also as music director of the Cambridge 
Community Chorus and has led that group for 
ll years in its annual performance of Handel's 


Messiah at MIT. 


Jeffrey Alan Foust, rabbi of Temple Beth 
Israel in Waltham, Mass., received an honorary 
doctor of divinity degree from the Jewish 
Theological Seminary last February. He was 
commended for developing a model for rabbi- 
patient interaction called the Four Worlds 
Clinical Pastoral Model and for co-founding 
Raysheet Chochmah, a Jewish learning center in 
Boston. è Judith A. Swack developed a holistic 


therapy system called Healing from the Body 
Py sS) 8 } 


Level Up (HBLU), used by therapists worldwide 
to treat physical, emotional, and spiritual issues 
in their clients. She teaches a workshop on over- 
coming one’s fears and phobias, which she’s 
demonstrated on local and national TV shows. 


President of Judith A. Swack & Associates 
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in Needham, Mass., Judith earned a PhD in 
biochemistry at George Washington University. 


E-mail: jaswack@msn.com. 


Mark McDaniel, professor and chair of the 
psychology department at the University of New 
Mexico, spoke on the topic of memory and aging 
at an Oberlin ASOC lecture last spring. A wide- 
ly published researcher in the area of memory 
and recall functions, he is past editor of the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning 
Memory, and Cognition and a consulting editor 
for both Cognitive Psychology and Psychology and 
Aging. e Charlene Cole-Newkirk was appoint- 


ed dean of the College of Southern Maryland's 


profile 


Prince Frederick campus. 
With a law degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh, she 
most recently served as vice 
president of human resour- 
ces for Compliance Corpora- J 
tion, a small business that 


C. Cole-Newkirk 


serves commercial busi- 


nesses and the federal government. E-mail: 


Ssantana@csmd.edu. è James David Christie, 
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a professor of organ at Oberlin, was a guest 


instructor at Mount Royal College Organ 
Academy’s 2003 International Summer School 


in Calgary, Canada. 


Troy Ellen Dixon is founder and president 
of circa2050: Insight into Multicultural 
Marketing, a marketing consultancy firm that 
targets African Americans, Asian Americans, 
Latinos, and the LGBT audience. “Business is 
wildly successful, but I still make time for my 
responsibilities as special advisor for community 
relations to the Wilton Fire Commission,” she 
says. Her son, Corey, is a marine sciences major 


at the University of New England, while daugh- 


It’s a Hard Day’s Work for Wisconsin’s Human Services Chief 
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rom the beginning of her term as Wisconsin's 
secretary of health and family services, Helene 
Nelson ’72 has dealt with her share of chal- 
lenges. 
First there was the threat of budget cuts to 
Wisconsin’s publicly funded health insurance pro- 
gram, BadgerCare, which insures 110,000 low- 
income children and their working parents. Then there 
was a clash with state Republicans over the amount 
of federal funding available for medical assistance. 
Then there was the food stamp problem—inherited by 
Nelson from a previous administration—which esca- 
lated in June when Wisconsin was pegged with having 
the third-worst error rate in the nation for its food stamp program in 
2002. Add to that a more recent controversy that erupted when a sex- 


ual predator was released from prison into a suburban community — 


that housed a new shelter for abused and neglected children. 

Yet, throughout it all, Nelson has persevered. Appointed as head of 
the Department of Health and Family Services last January by 
Wisconsin Governor Jim Doyle, she gained responsibility for 6,700 
employees and a $5.5 billion budget, the bulk of which covers medical 


assistance. A seasoned public figure, she has worked in policymaking — 
and executive management positions for both the state and Dane | 


County for more than 25 years, and was cited as the first Public 
Administrator of the Year by the Capitol Chapter of the American 
Society of Public Administration. 

In her newest post, Nelson leads the nation in proposing progres- 
sive health care solutions to over-extended state budgets—admitted- 
ly her biggest challenge. But, as she acknowledges, fiscal challenges 


can also offer opportunities for improvement and 
streamlining. In her case, that means lowering health 
care costs while preserving services for poor families, 
the elderly, and people with disabilities. 
Nelson's agenda also includes allowing patients 
the greatest amount of control over their health care. 
She is co-founder of the Center for Patient Partnerships 
at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, which pro- 
motes this patient-centered approach. “One of our pri- 
Orities is long-term care reform to provide older people 
and people with disabilities more choices to receive 
help at home,” she says. 

In the meantime, Nelson is pleased that despite 


the state’s fiscal crisis, it was able to preserve the BadgerCare 


program, which helps Wisconsin maintain its low rate of uninsured 
residents. The service has come at a cost, however. With pandemic 
lack of funding, the Department of Health and Family Services had to 
reroute resources meant for the food stamp program. Nelson plans on 
remedying, or at least addressing, the disorganization and error rates 


_ which have long plagued that program in her state. 


Other perpetual concerns include improving the health, safety, and 
well-being of all children, especially those who are at risk; fostering 
access to health care; and organizing her department to ensure effi- 


| ciency and accountability. 


“It’s a big agenda,” admits Nelson, “and a challenging time to 
pursue it. Yet we're committed to moving it forward and believe that 
in the next few years we can make significant progress.” 


—Joellen Craft 05 
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ter Callie is expressing an interest in Oberlin. E- 
mail: troyellendixon@earthlink.net. e Patricia 
Ikeda was included in the documentary film 
Between the Lines, which weaves together poet- 
ry and interviews from leading Asian American 
women poets. The film won the Golden Eagle 
Award for cinematic excellence in the education 
category and also includes Obie Myung Mi Kim 
79. E-mail: pikeda@rcn.com. è Social scientist 
Robert Lerner was nominated by President 
Bush to head the National Center for Education 
Statistics in the U.S. Department of Education. 
A partner with Lerner and Nagal Quantitative 
Counseling, a social science research firm, 
Robert is known for his research into “hot-but- 
ton” issues, which often points out the risks of 
policies such as affirmative action in higher edu- 


cation, multiculturalism, and same-sex parenting. 


Nanette Carter, an adjunct professor at the 
Pratt Institute of Art, returned to Oberlin last 
spring for an unveiling of her work, which was 
purchased by the library, and an ASOC lecture 
on conceptual abstractions. She has exhibited 
her work and lectured throughout the world and 
is a member of the board of directors at the 
Harlem School of the Arts in New York. e 
Laurie Hardwig Koehler says that her oldest 
son, Daniel, joins Oberlin’s freshman class this 
fall as a recipient of a John Frederick Oberlin 
merit scholarship. Laurie has lived in London for 
21 years and is the director of the University of 
Maryland's study abroad program there. Her 
younger son, Johann, “flies the coop next year.” 
E-mail: Ikoehler@deans.umd.edu. è Jeffrey 
Lisbon, a partner with Pepper Hamilton, LLP, 
and head of the firm’s life sciences practice, 
received the Entrepreneurial Advocate Award 
from the Ben Franklin 

` Technology Partners of 
- \ Northeastern Pennsylvania 
l in May. He was recogniz- 
ed for being a dedicated 


“champion of northeastern 


TA 
Jeffrey Lisbon 


Pennsylvania's entrepre- 


neurial community,” includ- 
ing those in the technology field. e Nita Van 
Pelt is the 17-year director of the school orches- 
tra program in Lake Oswego, Ore., which has 
grown from 20 students at the high school level 
to 200 students in string programs throughout 
the district. She also teaches the 110-student 


Interlude Orchestra of the Metropolitan Youth 


Symphony and founded and organizes the All- 
State Middle School Orchestra. “The ultimate 
reward is to be able to play pieces with students 
after they've become accomplished musicians 
on the instrument on which you started them,” 


she said in a recent newspaper article. 


Sheila Moore, considered a “moving force in 
Bostons African American community,” was 
appointed president of the Jane Doe Board of 
Directors, which brings together organizations 
and people working to end domestic violence 
and sexual assault. Sheila is the executive direc- 
tor of Casa Myrna Vazquez, New England's 
largest anti-domestic violence organization, 
which offers emergency housing and interven- 
tion programs. Sheila has worked in community 
health management for 18 years and served on 
the governor's commission on domestic vio- 
lence. e Rob Tiller joined the law firm of 
Helms, Mulliss & Wicker as head of its Raleigh, 
N.C., commercial litigation group, focusing on 
antitrust, contracts, business torts, education 
law, and intellectual property. He began taking 
piano lessons a few years ago from Randy Love 
'76, who teaches at Duke University’s School of 
Music. “I am also trying to learn the challenging 
game of golf,” he says, “and am happy to report 
that my son Gabe graduated from high school in 
May, while daughter Jocelyn is a rising junior 
with mixed feelings about her parents.” E-mail: 


rob.tiller@hmw.com. 


Larry Ball was promoted to full professor of art 
history at the University of Wisconsin, Stevens 
Point, where was honored with an Excellence in 
Teaching Award. Larry published a monograph 
titled The 
Architectural Revolution (Cambridge, 2003) and 


Domus Aurea and the Roman 
taught an art history and design course in 
Province and Paris in May and June. E-mail: 


b_t_hyperpotamus@yahoo.com. 


Chris Ball, a copy editor with the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, took second place in the annual 
Associated Press Society of Ohio competition 
for best headline writing. E-mail: cball@ 


plaind.com. ¢ Esther Chambers is an award- 


winning motivational speaker, although her 


pride and joy is her daughter, Mara. She has 
been a radio talk show host, a legal secretary, 
and, after earning a certificate in personal 
coaching from the Franklin Covey company, is 
now a personal success coach. She was an 
Oberlin ASOC speaker for the Black Parents’ 
Appreciation Ceremony during Commencement 
weekend in May. e Probyn Gregory and Mike 
Udelson joined forces at Lincoln Center in 
New York while appearing in the American 
Songbook series as part of the Stew Ensemble, 
from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York City. The 


which combined performers 
pair was last seen onstage together at the 
“Harkness Nightclub” in 1979. Probyn also 
accompanied Stew in Jamaica this year, and 
played with former Beach Boy Brian Wilson at 
Golden Jubilee at 
Buckingham Palace. E-mail: probyn.gregory@ 
econres.com. @ Barbara Welling Hall has 


been on sabbatical from teaching politics at 


last years Queen's 


Earlham College doing research at law libraries 
in Columbus and Cincinnati “to figure out what 
in the world to say to today’s students about the 
rule of law in international affairs.” She also led 
a Great Decisions seminar organized by 
Kenneth Goodrich '55 in Columbus. E-mail: 
wellingh@earlham.edu. è James McBride's 
book, The Color of Water: A Black Mans Tribute 
to His White Mother, was selected by residents 
of Cambridge, Mass., for a literary project that 
encourages all Cambridge residents to read the 
same book. The book was chosen for its empha- 
sis on diversity and education and because it is 
given as a graduation gift to all Cambridge stu- 
dents upon completing eighth grade. e Stephen 
Zunes, awarded the 2002 
Peace Scholar of the Year 
Award from the Peace and 
Justice Studies Association, 
is an associate professor of 
politics and chair of the 


Peace and Justice Studies 


: Stephen Zunes 


program at the University of 
San Francisco. Stephen was the final speaker in 
Oberlin Students for a Free Palestine’s month- 
long educational series, “36 Years of Occupation, 
36 Days of Education,” exposing how U.S. poli- 
cy has undermined the legitimate goals of both 


sides in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


Hamilton County (OH) Commissioner Todd 


Portune was named Person of the Year by 


Ka u a 


Cincinnati City Beat, which cited his high-pro- 
file battles with two of the city’s most powerful 
institutions—the Cincinnati Bengals and the 
county prosecutor's office. Todd, the first 
Democrat elected to the county commission in 
more than 35 years, is the only city official pur- 
suing progressive policies in the largely conser- 


vative area. 


Greg Coleridge, a board member of POCLAD 
(Program on Corporations Law and Demo- 
cracy), spoke on “Defying Corporations, 
Defining Democracy” at Kendal at Oberlin last 
spring. He argued that by purchasing legisla- 
tures, both state and federal, corporations have 
gained personhood and free speech, thereby cor- 
rupting our democracy. e Ricardo Oquendo, 
the counsel to the Bronx Democratic party in 
New York, was elected to the state’s Board of 
Regents last April. He began his career as a 
teacher and college administrator, then, follow- 
ing a law degree from Rutgers, worked as an 
attorney. He is a partner with Zayas and 
Oquendo and served for 10 years on the board 
of a Latino education advocacy group. @ 
Margaret Spencer, after a year in the devel- 
opment department of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, is now the executive assistant to the 
director of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. One 
of the most rewarding parts of her job is admin- 
istering the Kolb Fellowships, which involves 
working with graduate students in archaeology 
and anthropology. “I get to be on the edge of all 
that doctoral work without actually having to 
write a dissertation myself!” she says. The muse- 
um’s classical galleries have just reopened after 
years of renovation and restoration, and she 
would be delighted to show them off to old 
friends. A: University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, 3260 South 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19104. P: 215-898- 


4050. E-mail: mrspence@sas.upenn.edu. 


Ed Dennison married Kristen Lofgren on a 


bluff overlooking Cape Cod Bay in Truro, Mass., 
in June 2001. Obies in attendance included 
Erik R. Lofgren and Sarah Churchill '86. Kris 
and Ed moved from Boston's Jamaica Plain to 
Dover, Mass., in the fall of 2001, where they are 


getting to know their son, Benjamin, born last 
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March 6. E-mail: lexiphanes@world.oberlin.edu. 


e Greg Duckett, senior vice president and cor- 


porate counsel for Baptist Memorial Health 
Care Corporation in Tennessee, was appointed 
vice chair of the American Health Lawyers 
Association’s in-house counsel section. ¢ Scott 
Hassler, a lecturer at UC-Berkeley, spoke to 
Oberlin geology students last spring on “The 
Human Response to Seismic Rick: The San 
Kobe 


Compared.” Scott and Oberlin geology professor 


Francisco Bay and Japan, Areas 
Bruce Simonson traveled with a group of stu- 
dents to Japan during winter term to study the 
societal response of living with the risks and 
resources native to Japan, such as volcanoes and 
earthquakes. @ Violinists Cal Wiersma and 
John Dexter 80 were chamber music coaches at 
the Cleveland Music School Settlement last 


spring, where they helped adult musicians— 


many of them amateurs—rehearse and prepare 
for recitals. Both are members of the Manhattan 


String Quartet. 


Andrew Kronick is still a scuba diving instruc- 
tor in Grand Cayman Island, where he lives with 
his wife of four-plus years, Dr. Denise Osterloh, 
and their three dogs and four cats. They hope to 
leave the Caymans within the next two years. A: 
PO Box 1706 GT, Georgetown, Grand Cayman 
Island, Cayman Islands. P: 345-947-7829. E- 


mail: mankyboy@candw.ky. 


Suzette Bishop's poetry manuscript, She Took 
Off Her Wings and Shoes, won the 2003 May 
Swenson Award at Utah State University Press, 
which published her book in June. Suzette, who 
was nominated twice for the Pushcart Prize, 
teaches writing at Texas A&M and offers read- 
ings and workshops on the U.S.-Mexico border. 
e Smith Brittingham IV was named partner 
in the law firm of Finnegan, Henderson, 
Farabow, Garrett & Dunner in Washington, DC. 
e Michelle Strauss Mood celebrated her 40th 


birthday last year camping 


on Cape Cod with family 
and friends, including Brian 
Dewan ’85 Rebecca 


Strauss ‘86. Michelle is a 


and 


senior fellow at the Hopkins- 


Nanjing International Insti- 


M. Strauss Mood 


tute for Research; her hus- 


band, Steve Van Holde, teaches at Hopkins- 
Nanjing Center for Chinese and American 
Studies. The whole family expects to be in 
Nanjing next spring. “Since I'll miss our 20th 
reunion, send me e-mail,’ she says. E-mail: 


moodm@kenyon.edu. 


Robert Bosch, a mathematics professor at 
Oberlin, has written a computer program that 
allows him to process data and create portraits of 
people out of dominoes. He has constructed 
dozens of such portraits, including one of Marilyn 
Monroe that hangs in King Hall, and one of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., that hangs at Eastwood 
Elementary School. Robert also launched an 
online company, dominoartwork.com, that cre- 
ates prints of his work. e Amanda Martinsek 
was named partner in the law firm of Vorys, 
Sater, Seymour and Pease LLP in Cleveland, 
where she practices corporate and general civil 
litigation. e William Wagner, music director at 
Nordoff High School in California, conducted a 
concert at Carnegie Hall with 100 of his stu- 
dents. The performance featured his original 
composition, Crossroads. 


| Jennifer Green has been a professional 


farmer for 10 years, most recently as the owner 
and operator of Windborne CSA in Guinda, 
Calif., which follows biodynamic and organic 
farming practices using a team of draft horses. 
Last year Jennifer initiated a Women’s Grain 
Cooperative with an aim to encourage more 
women to pursue careers in small-scale grain 
farming, an issue she explored last spring dur- 
ing an ASOC lecture at Oberlin. èe Dan 
Loschen and Lisa Richtmann announce the 
birth of their twins, Juliette Patricia Loschen 
and David Peter Loschen, born February 21. 
The couple worried that the babies would 
come earlier, spoiling Dan’s debut at the 
Regattabar, one of Boston's premier jazz clubs, 
“but the twins were thoughtful enough to wait 
until later in the week,” he says. Dan continues 
to teach at the Rivers Music School in Weston, 
Mass., and perform with his group, The 
Postmodern Jazz Quartet. The family lives in 
Framingham, Mass. E-mail: Dlosc@aol.com. e 
Lia Purpura has published her poetry, essays, 
among many others, 


and translations in, 


Ploughshares, American Poetry Review, and The 
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Southern Review. She stud- 
ied the work of contempo- 
rary poets in Poland on a 
Fulbright Fellowship and 
has had an active teaching 
career as well. Currently, 


she is an adjunct assistant 


Lia Purpura 


professor of writing and 
poetry at Loyola College in Baltimore. Lia 
returned to Oberlin last spring for an ASOC 
lecture co-sponsored by the Creative Writing 


Program. 


Jonathan Dawe had works 
premiered this year by 
the New York New Music 
Ensemble, including All 
Kinds of Time, a chamber 
work commissioned by the 
Fromm Foundation and the ee 

Brentano String Quartet, Jonathan Dawe 
and Liber de Arte Contrapuncti 1477/2001, 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation of the Library of Congress. Last 


April, his Piano Concerto, a work based upon the 


Regional 
Roundup 


Yeoman Unite 


Lancaster, Pa—Seven members of the 1950 football team 
were among a large group of alums who helped kick off the 
Yeoman season September 6 at a pre-game tailgate party at 
Franklin and Marshall College. The 1950 squad tallied a 7-1 
record and has the most wins in Oberlin history. Left to right: 
Don Robertson (end), Tom Palmer (guard), Roger Michaels 
(fullback), Kev O'Connor (quarterback), Joe Howell (corner 
back), Bob Burnham (running back), and Bart Harrison (end). 


Clyde Owan '79 


Monteverdi Vespers 1610 and fractals geometry, 
was premiered by pianist Robert Taub. Jonathan 
is a member of the doctoral faculty at the 
Julliard School. èe Elizabeth Slatton Higgins 


and Joe Higgins ’86 welcomed their first child, 


Samuel Joseph Higgins, October 19, 2002, in 
Boston. Elizabeth is a Kodaly-certified music 
teacher at an elementary school, and Joe is a 
freelance bass player. E-mail: elizabethhiggins@ 
attbi.com. e Dana Hollander says that “after a 
long period of wandering, I am now living hap- 
pily in Toronto and teaching in the religious 
studies department at McMaster University.” 
This fall, however, she is a postdoctoral fellow at 
UCLA's Center for Jewish Studies. e Composer 
Tom Lopez, assistant professor of computer 
music and digital arts at Oberlin, premiered his 
multi-media performance piece Death of the 
Moth in Finney Chapel last spring. The work 
was a collaboration among Tom and filmmakers 
Rian Brown-Orso, of Oberlin’s studio art pro- 
gram, and Hege Royert of Norway. èe Boston 
filmmaker and comedian Gary Roma held a 
film screening at the Oberlin Public Library last 
spring, which included his newest documentary, 
Puss in Books: Adventures of the Library Cat, that 
goes “between the stacks” to tell the true story of 


What’s happening in your region? 


the hundreds of cats in the U.S. that live in 
libraries. Michael Dean Edwards composed 
and performed the music for the films. Gary 
was named Punster of the Year 2001 by the 
Pun Foundation in 
Canada. E-mail: roma@ironfrog.com. è Jacqui 
Shambaugh and husband George Shambaugh 


International Save the 


‘85 announce the arrival of their second daugh- 
ter, Natalie Elizabeth, on February 17. A: 2806 
Rifle Ridge Rd., Oakton, VA 22124. P: 703- 
716-0798. 
watsonwyatt.com. @ Sarah Swersey married 
Jeff Wagenheim in October 2001. They moved 
from Boston to Northampton, Mass., last fall, 
Sarah birth 


Aaron Rumi 


E-mail: jacquelyn.shambaugh@ 


where gave 
to son 
Wagenheim on February 
23. “I've also just given birth 
to my first compact disc, 
Nightingale, a compilation 
of improvised lullabies for 


solo flute.” E-mail: sarah@ Sarah Swersey 


swersey.com. Web: www.sarahswersey.com. e 
Ingrid Wheelock and husband Michael Chen 
announce the birth of their son, Daniel Yung- 
Ping Wheelock Chen, born December 29, 
2002. e Chris Wofford, a history major and 


Find out at www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/oberlinClubs/regions.html 


Lake Erie Sail 


Cleveland—Nearly 50 alumni from 
northeastern Ohio set sail on the 
historic replica of La Amistad in July 


former 


Tappan brothers. 


during the Freedom Schooner’s sum- 
mertime Great Lakes tour. The slave 
ship has ties with Oberlin through 
student Sarah Margru 
Kinson, who had survived passage 
on the vessel as a child in 1839 and 
was ultimately rescued by the 


Philly Comeback 
Philadelphia—The Oberlin Club of 
Philadelphia is back in action, 
thanks to a successful re-launch 
party at the home of Steve '82 
and Gail Herman Herine '83 in 
July. Signing on as regional coor- 
dinator is Annette Jeffrey ’83. 
Stay tuned for future events. 


|S ARS 


two-sport athlete at Oberlin, works for Bear 
Stearns’ Mergers and Acquisitions Group in 
New York as a managing director focusing on the 
telecommunications sector. He spoke to Oberlin 
students last spring about his “unplanned” 


career in business and succeeding in the field. 


Andrew Bertoni was a finalist for the NATS 
(National Association of Teachers of Singing) 
2002 Vocal Composition Award. His work, This 
Quiet Thing: Meditations on Death, was a song 
cycle of poems by Robert Francis for mezzo- 
soprano and piano. Andrew lives in Oberlin 
with his wife, Jennifer Wamsley-Bertoni '93, and 
their son, Nicholas. e Richard Rosenblatt is 
an actor in Los Angeles under the name of 
Richard Tatum (named for favorite jazz pianist, 
Art). Apart from work in the “voice-over scene,” 
he’s the associate artistic director of the Ark 
Theatre, a classical repertory group in North 
Hollywood. “In April, I performed my dream 
roles of Chico and Harpo Marx in a fabulous 
production of Groucho: A Life in Review at the 
Meyer Theatre in Green Bay, Wis., with Frank 
Ferrante as Groucho,” he says. He and Tom 
Abernathy '90 are producing a political satire 
comedy record due out this fall. E-mail: 
nottatum@hotmail.com. e Seth Rudetsky says 
he’s annoyed that he couldn't make it to his 
reunion in May; he had just started performing 
a one-man, off-Broadway play that he wrote. 
Since graduating, he’s been working on 
Broadway as a pianist and 
conductor and also as a 
stand-up and TV comedy 
writer on The Rosie 
O'Donnell Show. His play, 
Rhapsody in Seth, a play 
about his childhood, was 


lauded for his performance 


z 


Seth Rudetsky 


as a sassy pianist, but criticized for his “acting 
gay.” Srudetsky@aol.com. Web: 


www.rhapsodyinseth.com. 


Shirley Tsung Wang and husband George 


welcomed Leah Kang-Mei Wang on January 28, 


E-mail: 


2003. Her older brother, Carter Kang-Len, 2, is 
enamored of Leah, “but we hear it only lasts 
until he figures out she ain’t going back to the 
hospital. Leah is a feisty one, and we wouldn't 


have it any other way.” A: 9634 Hampton Oaks 


+ 
oO 


Ln., Charlotte, NC 28270. P: 704-844-6986. 
E-mail: shirley_wang@premierinc.com. Web: 
http://home.earthlink.net/~gewwang and http:// 


home.carolina.rr.com/gwang/leah/birthphotos. html. 


Stephanie Gibson is a new physician at 
Executive Court Medical Associates in Norwalk, 
Ohio. She earned her medical degree at Ohio 
State University and completed her residency at 
the University of Cincinnati Family Medicine 
Department. ¢ Greg Harris and wife Michelle 
Harris had a son, Elliot, on April 7, 2001. Greg 
earned an MFA in creative writing at Oregon 
State University last summer and defended as 
his thesis a draft of his first novel, which he is 
currently revising and sending out to agents. In 
2002, Lontar Press published his translation of 
an Indonesian novel by Seno Gumira Ajidarma, 
titled Jazz, Perfume and the Incident. His third 
storytelling recording, a collection of Jewish 
tales called The Champion of Hot Peppers, won 
the 2001 Gold Medal in Storytelling by National 
Parenting Publications Awards. Most recently, 
after a year of teaching writing at Oregon State, 
Greg has moved on to a job as preceptor of 
expository writing at Harvard University. “The 
hardest part about leaving Oregon will be mov- 
ing away from my brother, David Harris 92,” he 
says. “But we have a habit now, established way 
back when he transferred to Oberlin, of ending 
up in the same place. Eventually.” E-mail: 
greg@storyplace.net. @ Jessica Montell gave 
birth to twin boys last November, Asaf and 
Nadav, who join their big sister, Tal Sivan, age 4. 


After four months at home—“a crash course in 


multitasking’—Jessica returned to her position 
as executive director of B'Tselem, the Israeli 
Information Center for Human Rights in the 
Occupied ‘Territories. e Christopher Moore, 
Lauren French and Gilbert Gee, both '93, and 
Alan Hoffer '96, all neuroscience majors, 
returned to Oberlin last March to talk with stu- 
dents about preparing for careers in science and 
medicine. ¢ Laura Wendell served as a Peace 
Corps volunteer in West Africa, which led her to 


found the World Library Partnership. The non- 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 
alumni.mag@oberlin.edu 


profit helps develop libraries in third world 
countries and was the subject of an ASOC lec- 


ture at Oberlin last spring. 


Darrett Adkins joined Oberlin’s Conservatory 
of Music this fall as assistant professor of cello, 
following a seven-year faculty position at 
Julliard, where he earned his doctor of music 
degree. Darrett taught at the Aspen Music 
and School this 
Penelope Cruz married David Ghitelman on 


Festival past season. © 
March 16 in a Christian-Jewish ceremony cele- 
brated at Poly Prep, where Penelope taught 
music. Obies in attendance included Amy 
Horst, Kate Lang, and Lars Negstad; Cathy 
Fox ’86; Peter Flint and David Glenn 92; Sarah 
Gordon "93; Bill Culverhouse ‘94; and Sara 
Murphy '96. After teaching at Poly for three 
years, Penelope has a new job as the vocal music 
teacher at White Plains High School. “We love 
living in the Boerum Hill neighborhood of 
Brooklyn, where we occasionally spot a fellow 
Obie!” E-mail: mzkwooz@aol.com. ¢ Ember 
Deitz earned an MBA at Columbia Business 
School's Executive Program. She was promoted 
to director of special operations for Columbia's 
development and alumni relations department 
and serves as chief operating officer for the uni- 
versity 250th anniversary celebration—a year- 
long series of events, symposia, book tours, and 
film screenings all around the world. A: 423 W. 
120th St., New York, NY 10027. P: 212-316- 
3814. E-mail: Ember.Deitz@columbia.edu. e 
Carolyn Hall, a professional modern dancer 
and choreographer, received a New York Dance 
and Performance Bessie Award for Outstanding 
Creative Achievement in 2002. Her solo per- 
formance Open Air Corners, choreographed by 
Lionel Popkin ’92, was part of a dance recital, 
Acts of Passion, given at Oberlin last spring that 


featured faculty, alumni, and students. e 


Stephen Karian earned his PhD in English at 


the University of Wisconsin in 2001 and served 
as a visiting assistant professor of English at 
Marquette University. He was promoted to 
assistant professor this fall. E-mail: stephen. 
karian@marquette.edu. e Todd Katzner, a lec- 
turer at Arizona State University’s department of 
biology, has been studying eagles in north-cen- 
tral Kazakhstan on a grant from the Wildlife 
Conservation Society. Also a research associate 
for Hawk Mountain Sanctuary Association's 


Acopian Center, he gave an ASOC talk at 
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a 


Oberlin last spring. e Peter Nicholson and 


Rick Sanford ‘02 are co-founders of 02-Chicago, 
a newly incorporated nonprofit think tank for 
designers interested in environmental and sus- 
tainability issues. The pair offered winter term 
internships to four Oberlin students last January. 
e Daniel Szulkin and wife Alicia welcomed 
twin girls Charlotte Liora and Georgia Ronit 
last January 7. “We hope one day to take them 
to visit the Arb, the Mudd womb chairs, and 
Tappan Square,” Dan says. E-mail: asch747479@ 
aol.com. e Dodie Morris Whitaker and Gino 
Whitaker welcomed daughter Miranda Rachel 


on August 23, 2002, and are 
enjoying parenthood trem- 


endously. Dodie continues 


to sing with the Chicago 
Chorus 


other groups, and says that a 


Symphony and 


highlight of 2003 was per- 


Dodie Whitaker 


forming Stravinsky's Les 
Noces at the Joffrey Ballet alongside fellow 
Obies Laura Amend '82, Andrew Fredel 92, and 
Daniel Henry ’82. E-mail: Dodie@pixeler.com. 
Web: www.pixeler. com/miranda. 


Will Chase returned briefly to his role as Jerry 
in The Full Monty for a performance at 
Clevelands Playhouse Square. Will originally 
played the role on Broadway, where he has also 
appeared in Miss Saigon, Rent, and Aida, and he 
landed a small role last spring in the HBO film 
Brooklyn. èe Darcy Beth 
Hamlin is playing third 
horn with the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra this 
fall, following an active free- 
lance life as a professional 


hornist in Cleveland. E-mail: 


Darcy Beth Hamlin 


darcyhamlin@earthlink.net. 
e Gretchen Primack and Gus Miller 90 were 
married and threw a party at their house near the 
Catskills. Obie guests included David Adelson, 
Sarah Crean, Anna Hepler, Katie James, 
Kristen Masson, and Mary Purdy; Barbara 
Speer ’61; Gilly Lyons ’90; Johnny Carrera '91 
(with wife Carol and baby Ember); and Nina 
Brown 93. “We also had eight dogs and three 
cats running around,” she says. E-mail: 
gaprimack@yahoo.com and gus@spies.com. e 
Mark Topping and Motoko Rich were married 
last April at the 


Vianhattan, followed by a celebration co-led by 


Municipal Building in 


DS se E ’ . . . 
Peter Kalb ’91 at the Picnic House in Brooklyn. 
Mark is a deputy commissioner for budgeting, 


information technology, human resources, and 


strategic planning at the NYC Department of 


ee: 
Buildings and earned a master's degree in public 
administration at New York University. Their 
wedding was highlighted in an April issue of The 


New York Times. 


Lisa Rosenthal says she finally finished med- 
ical school and moved to Philadelphia with her 
husband, artist Rodney Thoms, and Kieran “the 


very best dog in the whole world.” E-mail: 


profile 


Able Computing 


lisajr@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Greg Tannen’s 


book, The Students Guide to the Best Study 
Abroad Programs,” was released nationally by 
Simon & Schuster in 1996. He also released 
two albums, Roam and Coney Island, winning 
numerous international songwriting awards in 
the process. His music has been heard on such 
TV shows as Dawson's Creek, as well as on NPR 
and in music festivals and clubs around the 
world. E-mail: greg@gregtannen.com. è Lisa 
Fields Thompson was interviewed for an arti- 
cle in Working Mother magazine titled “So Many 
Books, So Little Time,” which appeared in the 
March 2003 issue. Lisa is a criminal appellate 
attorney with the Ohio Public Defender’s office 


ennifer Mankoff 95 injured her hands while working 

toward a PhD in advanced computer science at Georgia 

Tech’s College of Computing. Long hours on the keyboard 
had taken their toll on the 26-year-old student and musician, 
leaving medical problems that made it impossible for her to 
tie her shoelaces, not to mention playing her beloved viola. 

Although forced to put aside her coursework for the next 
year, Mankoff stayed active in the department, which opened 
the door to a new field known as “assistive technology,” or 
computing for the disabled. She joined a project in which the 
brain of a paralyzed man was implanted with a device that 
enabled him to manipulate a mouse. Although fraught with 
errors, the apparatus was considered a significant achievement. Meanwhile, Mankoff her- 
self invented a “soft” keyboard that didn’t require her to press buttons; the keyboard 
instead projected images of letters, which she circled with a pen. She even found a way to 
enjoy her music again, with the help of a 20-inch-long ergonomic viola. 

Now, as assistant professor of computer science at UC-Berkeley and with the help of a 
Kinesis Evolution keyboard that enables her to type with both arms at her sides, Mankoff 
enthusiastically has taken on more projects in the field of recognition interface, such as 
adapting web pages to respond to tabs and returns instead of a mouse for page manipu- 
lation. Another project, inspired by her first viola teacher, who died recently of Lou Gehrig's 
Disease, uses word prediction software to help people confined to a wheelchair or those 
with motor and speech impairments to gain control over their environments. 

“How to integrate technology without having it take over someone's life is the debate 
that many people in my field are grappling with,” Mankoff says. “There is a social model of 
disability that says disability is defined by a person's society. Technology becomes a social 
problem. By helping to change technology, we're helping to change the meaning of disability.” 


Want more? Visit www.cs. berkeley.edu/~jmankotV. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 


|S nine a 


and lives with her husband and three children 


in Columbus. E-mail:  lisa.thompson@ 


opd.state.oh.us. 


Sham-e-Ali_al-Jamil (Nayeem) and Tariq al- 
Jamil ‘95 announce the birth of their son, 
Husayn al-Jamil, born April 29, 2002. E-mail: 
Sjamil@urbanjustice.org. © Michael Bastedo 
earned his PhD in education policy analysis at 
Stanford University and is an assistant professor 
of higher education at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign, where students “are under 
the bizarre impression that | know something 
worth taking notes about.” E-mail: bastedo@ 
uiuc.edu. è Fiction writer Bridget Hardy 
returned to Oberlin last spring to teach 
Technique and Form in Fiction to students in the 
Creative Writing Program. èe Todd Hutlock and 
Leanne Herlevi were married June 1, 2002, at 
Fairchild Chapel in Oberlin. Obie guests 
included Marcia Olsen '62, who performed the 
ceremony; Ross Santamaria ‘64; Matthew 
Weiner 96; and Zach Layton 98. Todd lives in 
Cleveland and is an editor at Medquest 
Communications, a publisher of medical maga- 
zines. “I have a dog named Ella—she's great. 
That's about it!” he says. E-mail: djvth@aol.com. 
ə Melissa Lee-Gardner and Willy Lee '92 live 
in San Francisco, where Mel hopes to earn her 
master’s degree in public policy at San Francisco 
State this year. “The flow of my education was 
slowed by the birth of our second child, Esme, 
in July 2001, who joined Ally, now 5,” she says. 
“Willy is still plugging away making Playstation 
games.” The family enjoys the city, but still fan- 
tasizes about finding a great co-housing oppor- 
tunity. A: 275 22nd Ave., San Francisco, CA 
94121. P: 415-831-3629. E-mail: 
2002@yahoo.com. e Diem Nguyen, a graduate 


memelish 


student at the University of Washington at 
Seattle, spoke at Oberlin last spring on 
“Language, Culture, and Identity: The Con- 
struction of Immigrant Youth's Social Identities 
and Roles,” as part of Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Month. Focusing on her doctoral the- 
sis, she addressed the role of education on chil- 
dren of recent immigrants and how well the cur- 
rent state of education corresponds with the 
ideals of d social democracy. ® Elena Perez 
wrote an activist training manual in conjunction 
with a training video produced by the California 
National Organization for Women’s Action for 


Justice. In September she celebrated the one- 


year anniversary of her handfasting with partner 
Colin Davis, with whom she started a music 
project, Peachfish. E-mail: tiggrrl2@ yahoo.com. 
Web: www.peachfish.net. e Morgan Pitelka 
gave two lectures at Oberlin last spring. The 
first, sponsored by the East Asian studies depart- 
ment, was called “Raku, Tea, and the Culture of 
The 
addressed to geology students, was titled 


“Subdued Aesthetics and Volcanic Ash: Cultural 


Copying in Japan.” second lecture, 


and Environmental Factors in the History of 
Japanese Ceramics.” A: Asian Studies Depart- 
ment, Occidental College, 1600 Campus Rd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90041. P: 323-259-1421. 


E-mail: mpitelka@oxy.edu. 


Jeff Cabusao was part of 
an Asian/Pacific American 
Heritage Month panel at 
Oberlin 


“Being Brown in a White 


last spring on 
World: Filipina/os in the 
U.S. Academy—Breaking 
Ground and Forging New 


Se WN) 


Jeff Cabusao 


Paths.” A graduate student at the University of 
Michigan, Jeff presented a paper that juxtaposes 
the works of two writers of color, playwright 
Lorraine Hansberry and writer Carlos Bulosan, 
both of whom are beginning to articulate and 
define the development of a “third world” liter- 
ary imagination. ® Irene Chien and Benjamin 
Coleman '98 were married in Oregon on August 
11, 2002, joined by Obies Rebecca Werlin; 
Rose Rodgers and Evan Rapport, both '96; Greg 
Glassman and David Jacobs, both 98; and Sonia 
Brenner and Jacob Ciocci, both ’00. [rene began 
a PhD program in rhetoric/film studies at UC- 
Berkeley this fall. E-mail: jetset@teleport.com. è 
Richard Gustafson hosts a weekly one-hour 
Japanese language radio show in Yokohama, 
Japan, on FM-Yokohama 84.7. He made a guest 
appearance on WIBS TV's SmapSmap variety 
program and played Max, one of the leading 
roles in the suspense play Dial-M for Murder, 
which ran last May at Tokyo's Shinjuku Sun 
Mall Minako 


Gustafson were expecting their first son, Noa 


Theater. He and Imada 
Gustafson, last spring. A: 1-41-4-303 Chuo 
Nishi-ku, Yokohama, Kanagawa-ken, Japan 220- 
VUOSIS 


Jessica Kagle is the education and interpreta- 


E-mail: rgustafson@bitcyber.com. e 


tion coordinator for the Massachusetts land con- 


servation group, the Trustees of Reservations, 


where she designs and leads public and school 
programs on environmental topics. Last year she 
began her own environmental education initia- 
tive, Ponds in the Classroom, in which she co- 
teaches pond ecology to kids. “We design games 
that teach ecology and bring animals borrowed 
temporarily from local ponds into classrooms.” 
Jessica lives in Beverly, Mass., “a spiffy town 
near the ocean.” A: 11 Highland Terrace #2, 
Beverly, MA 01915. P: 978-922-5088. E-mail: 
jessica_kagle@hotmail.com. èe Anne Katahira 
married Chance Sims on an “unusually sunny 
Memorial Day weekend in Seattle.” Obies in 
attendance were Kaho Abe (who designed Anne's 
dress), Seth Bundy, Diane Bushley, Chris 
Heitmann, Avi Luft, Brandon Ong, Rob 
Slack, Genji Terasaki, Naeem Mohaiemen 
'93, Diem Nguyen '94, Cyra Levenson 96, and 
Alison Ching '97. Also present were Anne's 
brother, Chris Katahira '99, and cousins Miriam 
Bennett '94 and Aaron Bennett '99. 


Jared Johnson is the canon organist and choir- 
master at Trinity Episcopal Cathedral in 
Columbia, S.C. He completed work for a PhD 
in musical arts at Yale’s School of Music and 
Institute of Sacred Music, from which he holds 
two master’s degrees. Jared, who has performed 
and taught throughout the world, worked previ- 
ously at Trinity Episcopal Church in New 
Haven, Conn. e Elizabeth Norman started a 
new job in communications with the ACLU’s 
E-mail: 


Freedom Project. 


e Artist 


Reproductive 
elnorman@hotmail.com. Susanna 
Vapnek, known for her ethereal rock stars in 
profile, has exhibited her work in New York, 
Italy, Rhode Island, and Ohio. Susanna led a 
workshop for Oberlin art students last fall as 


part of the ASOC program. 


Devon Grayson gave birth last December to 
her first child, Kobi Aiden, whose homebirth 
was attended by friends Matt Borus 98 and 
Debs Gardner 99. Devon is director of Circle 
Pines Center in Michigan, and keeps busy with 
writing, pottery, yoga, facilitating a GLBTQ 
youth group, and working with peace activism. 
A: 8650 Mullen Rd., Delton, MI 49046. P: 269- 
623-9059. 


oberlin.edu. e Michelle Tichy-Reese is work- 


E-mail: Devon_Greyson@world, 


ing on her dissertation in educational psycholo- 
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gy at the University of Minnesota and hopes to 
defend and graduate by next April. She and her 
husband of two years, Joe Reese, are expecting 
their first child, due December 18. “I hope to be 
a new mommy and a new PhD within the next 
year,” she says. A: 8412 Yates Ave. N., Brooklyn 
Park, MN 55443. P: 763-493-5166. 


myhsthe@yahoo.com. 


Jaya Bajpai moved to Baltimore to join the 


structured risk group at Constellation Energy. 


E-mail: 


“After more than two freezing and expensive 
years as an energy consultant in Boston, I look 
forward to warm weather, lower costs of living, 
and sitting on an energy trading floor,” he says. 
E-mail: jshankar@world.oberlin.edu. è Kate 


Bauer earned a masters degree at Harvard's 
School of Public Health in June 2002 and 
moved to Atlanta to work for the Centers for 
Disease Control. “After one year of trying to 
become a Southern belle and failing, the gov- 
ernment is now sending me to Minneapolis to 
work with the county's mental health program 
and become a midwesterner yet again,” she says. 
e Debra Guckenheimer begins doctoral stud- 
ies in sociology, with an emphasis on feminist 
studies, at UC-Santa Barbara, this fall. E-mail: 
supergucker@earthlink.net. e  Sarresa 
Richardson and Ryan Thorson were married 
February 14 in Seaside, Calif., cancelling their 
larger Las Vegas wedding planned for April. Both 
are in the Army, and were hoping to be stationed 
together soon. E-mail: sarresa.richardson@ 
us.army.mil. e Claire Solomon is a graduate 
student at Yale specializing in 20th-century 
Latin American literature. Her dissertation 
investigates prostitution as a symbolic category 
in the literature of Argentina, Chile, and 
Uruguay from 1880 to the present day. 
Published internationally, Claire followed a pres- 
entation to the International Coloquium of the 
Colegio México last spring and gave an ASOC 
lecture at Oberlin. 


Nkem Dike traveled to Saudi Arabia last 
January through the Saudi-American Exchange, 
a cultural exchange program founded in the 
wake of September 11. She earned her master's 
degree in public health at Yale University in May. 
* Ellie Leonhardt earned an MA in dance per- 


formance and choreography at Mills College in 


FALL 2003 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 
alumni.mag@oberlin.edu 


Oakland, Calif., last spring and is searching for a 


teaching job. E-mail: eleonhar@mills.edu. 


2000 l 


Samuel Chung, Mijin Lee, and Won-Jae Hur 
96 returned to campus last spring for the 
Oberlin Korean Students Association’s celebra- 
tion of 100 years of Korean immigration to the 
United States. Samuel attended Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia Seminary 
and is currently attending Chandler Theologial 
Seminary in Atlanta. Mijin spent the last year in 
Seoul, Korea, teaching English. A writer, educa- 
tor, and activist, she worked as the youth pro- 
gram coordinator and health educator at the 
Korean Center in San Francisco. Her work will 
be published in the upcoming Korean American 
anthology, Echoes upon Echoes. Won-Jae, a rev- 
erend in southern California, attended Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia 
Theological Seminary. He stays involved in his 
community as a writer, educator, and activist. ® 
Paul Davis, Cory Arcangel, and Joe Bonn, 
all classically trained musicians from Oberlin, 
are members of the electronic music group 8-Bit 


Construction Set, which uses abandoned 
Nintendos, Ataris, and Commodore computers 
to create contemporary music. Based in 


Chicago, the group hosts performances and 
workshops that highlight their compositions and 


teach audiences how to make their own music. 


2001 


Ben Calhoun was promoted to deputy news 
director at Chicago Public Radio, where he over- 
sees a team of interns and writers filing news 
stories that appear on the stations 20 daily 
newscasts. Ben’s work has been heard on 
National Public Radio, The World, BBC News, 
and Radio New Zealand. He joined CPR as an 
intern in 2000, after managing WOBC radio at 
Oberlin. e Soprano Alyson Cambridge won 
the Metropolitan Opera National Council 
Auditions during a grand finals concert at 
Lincoln Center last April, the youngest singer to 


win this year. She performed works from 


Massenet's opera Manon and Bellini’s I Capuleti 
e i Montecchi, and was featured wth the other 
winners on A&E’s Breakfast with the Arts in 
April. Alyson, who is working toward a master’s 
degree in opera at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
is the second alumna to hold the honor; 
Elizabeth Dehn '02 won third place at the pre- 
liminary round last year. e Gabe Carleton- 
Barnes is the company “computer guy’ at 
Ecotrust, an environm he local theater scene 
along with housemate Jaime Currier,” he says. 
“We encourage Obies visiting the Northwest to 
contact us for the Portland tour.” E-mail: 
gabecb@world.oberlin.edu. èe José Meléndez, 
born in El Salvador and raised in New York City, 
has spoken and taught on issues of diversity and 
identity politics at regional, national, and inter- 
is the Midwest 
Regional Field manager for LLEGO, the nation- 
al LGBT Latina/o organization, and was the 


national conferences. He 


American Red Cross guest speaker for World 
AIDS Day 2001 at their national headquarters. 
He spoke at Oberlin last spring on LGBT issues 
in the Latino community. èe Yvonne Piper was 
admitted to the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Sciences at San Jose State 
University. “I also occupy myself as a volunteer 
at San Francisco Sex Information and by work- 
ing as a teller at a sperm bank. Really,” she says. 


E-mail: yvonne.piper@ world.oberlin.edu. 


2002 3 


James Williams began training in improvisa- 
tion and movement at the age of 16 and has 
since studied at the Goldston and Johnson 
School for Trinity/LaMaMa 


Performing Arts program in New York, and the 


Mimes, the 


St. Petersburg State Theater Arts Academy in 
member of LID 


Productions, working in grant research and cur- 


Russia. He is an active 
riculum development at the Chicago School for 
Physical Theater. James and Graeme Hinde '01, 
who make improvised films in Chicago, parti- 
cipated in the Oberlin College Improv 
Conference last spring, which offered shows 


and workshops for aspiring performers. 


CORRECTIONS FROM THE LAST ISSUE: 
Arthur P. Liang ’70 can be reached at 422 


Londonberry Rd., Atlanta, GA 30327. E-mail: 


aliang@cde.gov. @ Listed incorrectly was the 
name of Judith Johnson Plows ’67, of the 
Asian University for Women and a member of 


Oberlin’s Board of Trustees. 
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1923 
Clarice Horn Skidmore married Harold 
Skidmore ’25 in 1925 and had two sons. She 


died December 19, 2002, 102 in 
Petoskey, Mich. She leaves one son, two grand- 


at age 


children, five great grandchildren, and three 


great-great-grandchildren. 


Donald E. Webster earned a divinity degree at 
Oberlin and a master’s degree and PhD in soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin. He served 
as assistant pastor at First Church of Christ in 
Connecticut, and then underwent several 
appointments, including assistant professorships 
at the International College in Turkey and Beloit 
College in Wisconsin. An accomplished author, 
Dr. Webster's book, The Turkey Ataturk, was the 
subject of a TV documentary. He died July 7 at 
age 102, leaving his brother, Everard ’34; 
nephews Harris 56 and Donald ’58; and niece 
Susan Webster Chamberlain 63. 


1927 

Gladys A. Sperling taught high school math 
and science in Herkimer and Sandy Creek, 
N.Y. She earned a master’s degree at Cornell 
University, where she later worked alongside 
renowned scientist Clive McCay in the animal 
nutrition department. There, she cared for a rat 
colony in connection with work on longevity 
under a Rockefeller Grant and was eventually 
promoted to research associate, retiring in 
1970. Mrs. Sperling traveled across the U.S. 
and Europe until the age of 89. She died at her 


home in Ithaca on January 17. 


1928 


Ruth Bachmann Batt taught music theory 


and German at Earlham College for 10 years. 
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She then moved to Indianapolis and served for 
35 years as the organist, and later choir director, 
at First Friends Meeting Church. She was a 
prominent accompanist in the Indianapolis area, 
as well as a photographer and active church 
and community volunteer. Mrs. Batt died 
January 3, leaving her husband, George, a son 


and daughter, a sister, and many grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Merwin Delling Duer was a 
kindergarten teacher and real estate dealer 
prior to becoming an antique merchant. She 
was an active participant in Questers, an inter- 
national collectors and preservation society, 
and was the founder and a charter member of 
its San Jose chapter in California. She died 
February 22 at age 97, leaving a daughter and 
two grandchildren. 


193I 

Ruth Sheppard Searle was active for many 
years with the League of Women Voters. She 
worked at a settlement house in New York City 
before marrying, then lived with her husband 
in Mt. Vernon for 35 years. The couple moved 
to a Lakewood, N.J., retirement community in 
1972. Mrs. Searle died May 8, 2002, in Fairfax, 
Va., leaving two daughters, Barbara Searle 
Smith '59 and Dorothy (Dottie) Searle Joslin ’61, 
two grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


1933 
Mary Louise Matteson Volk taught school 


in Youngstown, Ohio, before marrying. She was a 
58-year resident of Longmeadow, Mass., where 
she died December 14, 2002, at home. She 
was 91. Mrs. Volk is survived by two sons, two 


grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


1934 
George Ellis Hardesty, otherwise known as 
“Mr. Music” and “Boss of the Strings,” began 
playing the violin at age 9. He founded a 28- 
that 


Columbus Symphony Orchestra, becoming 


member ensemble evolved into the 
concertmaster and assistant conductor for 19 
years, followed by 17 more as a principal and 
second violinist. He was a 39-year music pro- 
fessor at Ohio State University and a member 
of the Columbus Senior Musicians Hall of 
Fame. Mr. Hardesty played for years in the 
Chautauqua Symphony in New York, taught 
music at Interlochen in Michigan, and played 
his violin until the age 80. He died July 17 in 


Columbus at age 89, leaving his son, four 
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granddaughters, three great-grandchildren, and 
a former spouse. He was preceded in death by 
his first wife, Helen Murphy Hardesty ’36, and 
brother Albert '33. 


1935 
Virginia Gertrude Finefrock Kirby was a 


teacher and counselor in the Mansfield City 
Schools in Ohio until her retirement in 1978. 
An avid traveler and bridge player, she held 
memberships in several organizations, includ- 
ing the First Presbyterian Church, the Ohio 
Education Association, and the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors. She 
died April 25 following a long illness, leaving a 
daughter, brother, and sister. 


1936 

Dr. Arthur A. Brown began his career as an 
experimental test engineer at Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, retiring in 1977 as chief of quality 
engineering. He was a technical advisor to sev- 
eral Atomic Energy Commission contractor 
selection boards and a fellow in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Active in his Glastonbury, Conn., local govern- 
ment in the 1960s, he also enjoyed skiing, 
swimming, horticulture, and climbing—he 
climbed all 4,000-foot New 
Hampshire. Dr. Brown died January 19, leaving 


peaks in 


his wife, Edith, a daughter, a son, and three 
grandchildren. 


1937 
Kathryn Gamble Hall broke not only gender 
barriers as the youngest female art director at 
the Montclair Art Museum in New Jersey, but 
was also one of five longest-tenured directors, 
serving 27 years. While teaching art in Ohio 
public schools, she won a scholarship to the 
Dayton Art Institute and subsequently served 
in the education department there. She served 
as chair of the evaluating panel for art grants 
for the New Jersey State Council on the Arts, 
was a member of the American Association of 
and the Northeast 


Conference, and served as president of the 


Museums Museums 
Museums Council of New Jersey. In recent 
years she divided her time between homes in 
Florida and Maine. She died May 21 at age 88, 


leaving her husband. 


Dr. Joseph F. Wincenc, a violin prodigy and 
distinguished educator best known as the flam- 


boyant founder and longtime conductor of 
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three community orchestras in Buffalo, N.Y. 
died April 5 in Wellesley, Mass. His combined 
tenures as an orchestra leader totaled 130 years 
and included the founding of the Amherst 
Orchestra in 1946, which became the largest 
community orchestra in the nation under his 
50-year tenure. Dr. Wincenc also inaugurated 
the Clarence Summer Orchestra, directing it 
for 38 years, and served as associate professor 
with the Buffalo Philharmonic, where his 1960 
summer pops series set attendance records. He 
earned graduate degrees from the Prague 
and Columbia 
University, and spent summers conducting at 


Conservatory of Music 
Tanglewood, where he studied alongside 
Leonard Bernstein and Aaron Copeland. In 
1940, he married college sweetheart Margaret 
Miller '39, who had a career as a solo pianist. 
She died in 1988. He is survived by three 
daughters, including Jana Dublin ’66 and Carol 
Wincenc '71, a world-renowned flutist, as well 
as a sister and four grandchildren. 


1938 
John H. Maynard died April 5, in Irvine, 
Calif., following a brief illness. His brother, 


Edward Maynard ’41, survives him. 


Kent B. Warner operated the Warner 
Insurance Agency in Orrville, Ohio, from 1937 
to 1992. Always striving to bring quality educa- 
tion programs into his community, he was 
active with the Orrville Board of Education, 
the Wayne County Joint Vocational School, 


and a member of the planning committee for — 


the creation of Wayne College. He died April 7, 
2002, leaving his wife, two sons, two daugh- 


ters, two sisters, and two grandchildren. 


1939 


Dr. Edward S. Brown, director of emergency 
services and health services at St. Luke's 
Hospital in Ohio for more than 20 years, died 
May 2 at age 85. Holding an MD from Yale, Dr. 
Brown practiced medicine in Greater 
Cleveland for more than 50 years, serving as 
the medical director of the East Ohio Gas 
Company and as a physician for Erie Railroad, 
Perfection Stove, and Cleveland Cliffs. A char- 
ter member of the American College of 
Emergency Surgeons, Dr. Brown served his 
community as a member of the Northfield- 
Macedonia school board and the Sagamore 
Hills zoning board. He leaves his wife of 62 


years, Margaret Komp Brown 39; two sons, 
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including Robert '67; and two daughters. His 
parents, Robert Elliot and Mabel Millikan 
Brown, both 1901 graduates, preceded him in 
death. 


Jean Haas Hess, a longtime resident of 
Dublin, Calif., was a lifelong homemaker and 
accomplished cook who enjoyed family life, 
sewing, and crafts. She died December 20, 
2002, leaving her husband, James, two sons, a 
daughter, a brother, and five grandchildren. 


William H. Murphy, also known as “the peo- 
ple’s judge of Maryland” for 30-plus years, died 
May 22, just months after stepping down from 
Baltimore's Municipal Court. Mr. Murphy was 
the second black person elected to the bench in 
Baltimore and the third black student in the 
20th century to be admitted to Maryland Law 
School. He began practicing law when the 
attack on segregation was in full swing and rep- 
resented blacks in the state, federal, and U.S. 
Supreme courts. He was also a partner in one of 
the first black law firms in Baltimore and served 
as a mentor and advisor to many young attor- 
neys. Mr. Murphy co-founded the Cherry Hill 
Presbyterian Church and was president of the 
Cherry Hill School PTA and a Boy Scout troop 
leader. He is survived by his wife of 62 years and 
their five children. 


Constance Warner Regli earned a nursing 


degree at Boston Massachusetts General 
Hospital in 1942 and served as a registered 
nurse in Texas during WWII and in the well- 
baby clinic in San Francisco's Chinatown. She 
traveled the world from 1949 to 1953, then set- 
tled in California with her husband, whom 
she'd met in 1955 while working as a nurse in 
New Zealand. Mrs. Regli returned to Oberlin 
in 1993, moving to Kendal at Oberlin, and 


enjoyed oil painting, hiking, and cross-country 


University of Southern California. He taught at 
American River Junior College in Sacramento 
founded the 
Sacramento Concert Choir. While teaching at 
Occidental College, UC-Berkeley, Northern 
Michigan University, and Slippery Rock State 


and critically acclaimed 


College, he continued to compose, edit, and 
arrange choral music for publication. In 1961, 
from his garage, he started his music company 
with the goal of publishing new American 
choral work and unpublished music of the mas- 
ters. He moved to Illinois in 1971 to expand 
the company, and the Mark Foster Music 
Company grew to publish 750 choral works 
and 25 books. Dr. McKelvy died of Alzheimer’s 
Disease March 21 in Santa Clara, Calif., leav- 
ing his wife; daughter Maryjean McKelvy '68; 
two sons from his first marriage to Maryjean 
Behoteguy McKelvy '42; four stepchildren; sis- 
ter Helen Snyder '43; and four grandchildren. 


I942 

Harry Otis, an author and staunch supporter 
of the arts, was a trial lawyer in Omaha, Neb., 
who successfully led the fight to fluoridate the 
citys water. He earned his law degree at 
Columbia Law School in 1948 and became a 
partner in the Gaines, Pansing & Hogan firm, 
retiring in 1986. A major supporter of Opera 
Omaha during its infancy, Mr. Otis was known 
to pitch in as a chorus member when needed. 
He died May 11 in Omaha following a heart 
attack, leaving his wife of 52 years, two sons, a 
daughter, a sister, and two brothers. 


1944 


_ Rosemarie Beck was a painter and art teacher 


skiing. She died April 27 at age 85, leaving | 


three sons, a sister, and eight grandchildren. 
Her brother, Bradford Warner "50, preceded 
her in death. 


1940 
Mary Elizabeth Barber Davidson died May 


5 at her New York City apartment. 


1941 
Dr. James M. McKelvy, Jr., a choral conduc- 


tor and founder/editor emeritus of Mark Foster 


Music PhD at the 


Company, earned a 


known for her lush figurative paintings, which 
often represented mythological subjects of 
Renaissance painters in modern dress. By the 
late 1950s, she had switched from an expres- 
sionist style to a figurative focus, and embarked 
on one-woman exhibitions around New York 
City, mainly at the Peridot Gallery. Mrs. Beck's 
teaching career included appointments at 
Vassar, Middlebury, Queens College, and the 
New York Studio School, and generations of 
her students pursued careers as artists. Mrs. 
Beck died July 15 in her New York City home, 
leaving a son, Roger Phelps 70; brother James 
Beck '52; two grandchildren; and one great- 
grandchild. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Robert Phelps ‘44. A retrospective 
exhibition of Mrs. Beck's work is touring art 


museums nat ionwide. 
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Carol Campbell died March 31 of pneumo- 
nia at her home in Oberlin. She leaves her hus- 
band, Donald Campbell '49, of over 60 years. 


Frederick E. Croxton, Jr. had an amazing 


scientific career that included working on the 
Manhattan Project and leading the creation of 
the computer system that automated the 
Library of Congress. He was the superintend- 
ent of information and records for Goodyear 
Atomic Corporation, and later the first director 
of the Redstone Scientific Information Center 
Ala. Mr. 


leukemia June 17 in Lakeland, Fla. Survivors 


in Huntsville, Croxton died of 


include his wife, daughter, and 14 grandchildren. 


Cornelia Mary Talbot Kayser earned a mas- 
ters degree at the school of social work at 


Tulane University and became the Y-Teen pro- 
gram director at the YWCA in New Orleans. 
Committed to community service work, she 
directed the Clinton Community Center in 
New York and the youth department at the 
Buffalo YWCA. She worked also as a case- 
worker in several cities, supervised a Big 
Brother-Big Sister program in Westchester, 
and was a relief worker during the 1978 
Johnstown flood in West Virginia. After retiring 
to Maine, Mrs. Kayser served as a historical 
tour guide and volunteer at a hospital and 
youth clubs. She died June 17 at her home in 
Yarmouth, Maine, leaving two daughters, a sis- 
ter, and two grandchildren. 


1945 
Dr. Elston “Tony” Belknap, Jr. earned his 


medical degree at Johns Hopkins University 
and held a fellowship at the University of 
Wisconsin School of Medicine, serving first as 
an instructor and then assistant professor. He 
practiced medicine at the Madison Medical 
Center and then privately until his retirement 
in 1998. For 20 years Dr. Belknap sang second 
bass in the Madison Symphony Chorus and 
enjoyed gardening, bird watching, and studying 
medical history. He died July 1, leaving his 
wife, Dorris Kemmerer Belknap 46 of 54 years; 


daughter Fran Lo ’73; and a son. 


1946 

Mary Augusta McGown Mahlum died at 
her Cooperstown, N.Y., home March 28, fol- 
lowing a nine-year illness. She is survived by 
her husband of 55 years, four children, and 


eight grandchildren. 
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1948 

Dr. Robert W. Avery, former Hi-O-Hi editor, 
died March 25 in Pittsburgh after an extended 
illness. He earned a PhD in sociology at 
Harvard University, studying with renowned 
sociologist Talcott Parsons, and taught in the 
sociology department at the University of 
Pittsburgh for 34 years, where he was honored 
as a “Great Professor” in 1966. Upon his retire- 
ment, the department created the Robert W. 
Avery Award to honor outstanding senior soci- 
ology majors. He was a visiting professor in 
Guangzhou, China, where he was invited to 
help reestablish sociology as a discipline after 
the end of the cultural revolution. Dr. Avery 
leaves his wife, Mineko Sasahara Avery '47, a 
daughter, son, two grandsons, and sister. His 


sister preceded him. 


Eric S. Tachau, an early civil rights activist, 
helped organize a massive march in 1964 that 
helped lead to the passage of Kentucky's Civil 
Rights Act. A few years later, he was arrested 
and jailed while taking part in open-housing 
In the 1970s, Mr. 
Tachau led the fight for passage of a no-fault 


marches in Louisville. 
automobile insurance law; he had been a char- 
tered property and casualty underwriter since 
1958. In more recent years, he was part of a 
team investigating problems at a treatment 
center for juveniles and served on the boards of 
the ACLU and the local Housing Authority. 
Mr. Tachau was one course shy of graduating 
from Oberlin in 1948 when his wife, the late 
Dr. Mary Katherine Bonsteel '48, graduated. 
“My father always made clear to me that it was 
Oberlin that steered him to a life of courageous 
and constructive activism,” writes his daughter, 
Katherine Tachau '72. “He and my mother 
showed tremendous courage many times dur- 
ing my childhood, and activists at the time 
would credit them with playing indispensable 
roles in the battle for the Kentucky Civil Rights 
Act and the state's passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment.” Mr. Tachau died November 23, 
2002, leaving Mary and her sister, a son, a 


brother, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


1949 

Dr. James W. Lee taught history and philoso- 
phy of religion at Oberlin’s Graduate School of 
Theology for 14 years and was interim minister 
at several Ohio churches. He lectured at many 
Ohio colleges and traveled to India in 1956 to 


study the rituals and practices of the temples in 


Hinduism. In 1961, he received a travel grant 
to observe two branches of Islam in Iraq and 
Morocco, and during his last year at the 
College, received an honorary doctoral degree. 
When Oberlin’s School of Theology merged 
with the Divinity School at Vanderbilt, Dr. Lee 
moved to Nashville to teach, and he retired in 
1977 from St. Pauls Graduate School of 


| Theology. He died March 26 in Pleasant Hill, 


Tenn., leaving his wife of more than 65 years, 
Helen Marker Lee '49; a son; sister; four grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


1952 
Donald P. Havas, a double bass with the 
National Symphony Orchestra for 43 years, 
died May 15 in Crownsville, Md. Mr. Havas 
was among the first string bass majors at the 
Conservatory and earned a master’s of music 
degree at the University of Tulsa, where he 
later taught bass and played principal bass with 
the Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra. He taught 
students privately at Catholic University and 
served in the Army with the 7th Army 
the 
Symphony Orchestra, where he toured the 
U.S. for 10 months with the Boston Pops. 
Known for his Hungarian cooking, he and his 


Symphony before joining National 


partner of 24 years hosted lavish fundraising 
dinner parties for the NSO and local charities. 


1953 


Rev. Thomas Lee Hayes, an Episcopal minis- 
ter and author, died April 9 in Lebanon, N.H. 


His first appointment was as rector of St. 


| Thomas-in-the-Fields in Gibsonia, Pa., however, 


after marching with Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in Selma, he shifted his ministry to peacemaking 
and directed the Episcopal Peace Fellowship at 
Episcopal Divinity School. In 1976, he and his 
first wife moved to the Finger Lakes area of New 
York and started a conference center called The 
Household. In ministry, Rev. Hayes was canon 
pastor at St. Paul's Episcopal Church in Windsor 
and served parishes in five states. In 1991, he 
was awarded the Nevin Sayre Peacemaker 
award. In addition to writing numerous hymns 
and essays, he was also the newsletter editor of 
Peace-Mail and author of two books, American 
Deserters in Sweden and Bread Risen, Bread 
Broken. His hobbies included historical research 
projects, genealogy, winemaking, and the the- 
ater. He is survived by two daughters, a broth- 
er, granddaughter, and several nieces and 


nephews, including Jeff Mills ‘84. 
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1954 
Shirley Ballard Cupery earned a master’s 


degree in political science at the University of 


Illinois and dedicated her life to volunteerism. 


She served on New York's National PTA for | 


more than 30 years and as PTA president in 
chaired Child 
Placement Review Board since 1979, and co- 
founded Prevent Child Abuse Delaware. She 
also chaired the YMCA Resources Center and 
the Delaware YMCA for three years and chaired 
and co-chaired the Division of Family Services 
Advisory Council for 10. In 1988, she received 
the Delaware State Education Association’s 


Delaware, the Delaware 


Helen D. Wise Award, the first given to a non- 
professional educator, and was the recipient of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews Citation and the Governor's Outstanding 
Volunteer Award. Mrs. Cupery died July 3 in 
Wilmington, leaving her husband, Will 54, two 
daughters, and two grandchildren. 


1957 


Suzanne Posson Bassett, senior vice presi- 
dent of the American Cancer Societys New 
England Division until her retirement in 2000, 
died December 31, 2002, after a yearlong bat- 
tle with cancer. She began her career as the 
executive administrator for Harvard Medical 
Schools Infectious Disease Department at 
Boston City Hospital. She joined the American 
Cancer Society in 1982, where she held a vari- 
ety of senior management positions, includ- 
ing deputy the 
Massachusetts Division, and in 1997, senior 


executive director for 
vice president of the newly formed New 
England Division. She helped establish the 
American Cancer Societys Making Strides 
Against Breast Cancer walk and mentored vol- 
unteers and staff in advocating for cancer con- 
trol in the community. In retirement, Mrs. 
Bassett was a tutor with Literacy Volunteers of 
America and enjoyed camping trips with her 
family and art history. She leaves her husband, 
a brother, three daughters, and four grandsons. 


1961 

aie L. Faissler earned his PhD at 
Harvard University and spent 25 years at 
Northeastern University, serving as a faculty 
member and acting chair of the physics depart- 
ment. Throughout his career, he published arti- 
cles and scholarly books in the field of high- 
energy experimental physics, including the 
widely used Introduction to Modern Electronics. 


Paine 2003 


He retained a love of farming and a commit- 
ment to land conservation throughout his life, 
serving as a volunteer director of the Essex 
County Greenbelt Association. He died April 28 
at his home in Ipswich, Mass., leaving his wife. 


1962 

Rev. John K. Long, a pastor for 15 years in 
Kettering, Ohio, died in Dayton on January 29 
after a long illness. Rev. Long studied at 
Heidelberg College and earned his divinity 


degree at Oberlin’s Graduate School of | 


Theology, after which he was ordained to min- 
istry in the United Church Conference in 
Ohio. His career included UCC pastorate posi- 
tions in New Middletown, Brunswick, and 
Canton. His is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, and grandchildren. 


1966 


| George R. Seaman, a cello teacher and fix- 


ture in the Boston freelance musical communi- 
ty, died March 23 in Boston of kidney cancer. 
He was the principal cellist for the Pro Arte 
Chamber Orchestra for nearly 20 years and 
with the 
Orchestra, the Boston Lyric Opera, and the 


performed Boston Symphony 
Washington National Symphony. Holding a 
master’s degree from the Peabody Conser- 
vatory, he was a teaching assistant to cellist 
George Neikrug at Boston University and 
taught at the Longy School of Music and 
Phillips Academy. He also taught and mentored 


| young musicians from Boston neighborhoods 


as part of the Project Step program. He leaves 
his wife, two children, and two grandchildren. 


1968 

Linda Zieske Fischer, a longtime resident of 
Penfield, N.Y., was a 17-year volunteer with the 
town’s volunteer ambulance service, where she 
worked as an EMT, life support technician, dis- 
patcher, and trainer. She retired in 1994, and 
then volunteered to help adults learn to read. 
She worked professionally as a network admin- 
istrator for a property management firm in 
Rochester and enjoyed reading, traveling, and 
spending time with her dogs. Mrs. Fischer died 
September 18, 2002, following a yearlong bat- 
tle with cancer, leaving her husband, Paul, her 


parents, and two sisters. 
Sarah “Sally” Ferguson Eagles, an avid gar- 


dener, lived in Dresden, Maine, where she was 


the director of religious education and a long- 
time member of the Unitarian Church of 
Brunswick. Sally and her husband, Steve, who 
changed their last names to Eagles after marrying 
in 1976, had three children and enjoyed travel- 
ing with friends. Mrs. Eagles died January 30 of 
lymphoma, leaving her husband and children. 


ee VE) 


Robert Gordon Schumacher, an outstand- 
ing swimmer, accomplished oboist, painter, and 
bonsai horticulturist, died May 23 at his home 
in Edmonds, Wash. He held a series of techni- 
cal computer related positions, including first 
vice president of Enterprise Systems Manage- 
ment at Washington Mutual Bank in Seattle. 
He worked also with DuPont, New England 


| Telephone, the University of Alaska, Cornell 


University, and Holland American Lines. He is 
survived by his parents and sister. 


1976 


_ Emily Goyer Comstock earned a master’s 


degree in counseling at Southern Methodist 
University and taught French and algebra 
briefly the Ambleside School 


Fredricksburg, Texas. A music lover and com- 


at in 
munity volunteer, she was a pianist and church 
choir member and helped her own sons 
become accomplished string musicians. She 
died of cancer May 9 age 49 in Fredricksburg, 
leaving her husband, three sons, and a brother. 


1978 
Catherine (Katie 


English at Oberlin and served briefly as an 


Cantrick majored in 


English teacher in New Hampshire, then as a 
legal secretary in Buffalo, N.Y. She led an 
active life as a swimmer, bowler, traveler, poet, 
and reader, and maintained a lively correspon- 
dence with friends throughout the country. She 
died December 27, 2002, 
cerebral hemorrhage. She is survived by her 


in Buffalo after a 


fiancé, her father, a sister, and four brothers, 


including Timothy Cantrick '71. 


1979 
Birgitta Erling Brodax died May 20 in 


Boston of melanoma, leaving her husband, two 


sons, two sisters, and a brother. 


The Last Word 


America after Dark 


From control systems to financing, the power structure in our country is ready for an overhaul. 


fter the lights went out August 14, competing explanations 

were quick to emerge. Canada blamed the United States. 

The United States blamed Canada. And almost everyone, it 
seemed, blamed First Energy of Ohio, which supplies electricity 
to much of the Midwest, including Oberlin. But the blame game 
is still very premature. It will be a long time before investigations 
determine what exactly caused the massive cascading power fail- 
ure that left millions in the dark. 

We should not be tempted to think that the 
results of an inquiry will prevent future blackouts. 
While we may determine the precise timeline of 
power failures and why they occurred, we will not 
likely agree on how to fix the system. 

Part of the problem is this: the North 
American power system will always run as close 
to its limits as it can. It’s true that investment in 
transmission capacity has not kept pace with 
electrical demand, but adding lines or capacity 
will only delay the problem. In an era of profit- 
driven electric companies, costly investments to 
the system will be put off as long as possible, 
despite rising demand. With that in mind, here 
are four fundamental characteristics of the elec- 
tric power system that must be considered: 

Power Systems Control and Protection: Electricity flows 
along the path of least resistance from areas of generation to areas 
of demand. Protection devices on the electric power system are 
designed to prevent damage to a transmission line or generator. 
These devices operate like the circuit breakers in your home, which 
trip when a problem occurs in the power line. Your lights go out, but 
the wires and your home appliances are protected from damage. 

However, when this process is implemented on a transmission 
system—in other words, when a line becomes overloaded and is 
cut out of the “loop” by its protection system—the power must 
flow along other lines, which may then become overloaded, 
resulting in a domino effect that could lead to a full blackout. 
Alternative control systems place a higher priority on preventing 
blackouts or on re-directing power flows to aid components that 
are at risk. Such systems are being developed, but will require 
changes to the entire power infrastructure. 

Complexity: Even with improved control systems, the elec- 
tric power grid would remain a complex structure that behaves in 
ways that are nearly impossible to predict. The system constantly 
changes as the generation of power works to keep up with 
demand. Large portions of the grid are tightly coupled with each 
other; changes in one area affect another. This complexity makes 
it difficult to determine in advance how upgrades and changes 


would affect the system. 


by Hisham Zerriffi ’95 


Centralization: Our current power system is based on large 
power plants set in areas away from dense population. Smaller 
power plants located close to the power demand—known as “dis- 
tributed generation,” or DG—can improve overall reliability. Our 
research has shown that systems with significant DG are better 
able to meet electricity demand, because the loss of any single 
generator has a minimal effect. DG units can also be installed 
faster than large units and in a variety of locations. During a 
blackout, DG can help carve the grid into small- 
er, self-sufficient areas until the overall grid can 
be restored. However, current regulations on 
installing and operating DG units are counter- 
productive and eliminate many fundamental 
advantages of these smaller systems. 

Institutional Structure: During the past 20 
years, the regulatory structure of the electricity 
industry has changed at the federal and state lev- 
els, causing a gradual and uneven transition from 
monopolies that controlled systems within a 
given territory to a system of multiple actors com- 
peting to provide power. On the physical level, 
the flow of electricity over the transmission sys- 
tem has risen due to increased electricity trade 
for financial gain. At the same time, the patch- 
work nature of the regulatory changes has reduced incentives to 
invest in such costly infrastructure as transmission lines. 

Some would argue that deregulation needs to be slowed down, 
or even reversed. Others believe that hesitant deregulation has cre- 
ated a complicated, expensive, and unreliable structure—and that 
deregulation must be accelerated. 

Given the complexities and uncertainties of the power system, 
is there any hope of preventing blackouts and the economic dam- 
age they entail? It seems unlikely that blackouts will be 
eliminated completely. However, actions clearly need to be taken. 
More intelligent and adaptable control systems would help if they 
were implemented in a coordinated way. Simple mitigation mea- 
sures, such as intelligent control of loads, can reduce the impact 
of blackouts so key facilities, such as traffic lights, are not para- 
lyzed when most needed. Distributed generation could make the 
transmission system more reliable by alleviating short-term con- 
gestion. However, for any of this to happen, we must resolve the 
uncertainties surrounding deregulation in such a way that incen- 
tives exist to invest in and run the system in a way that is both 
efficient and robust. @ 


Hisham Zerriffi is a PhD candidate in the Department of Engineering and 
Public Policy at Carnegie Mellon University and a researcher in the 


Electricity Industry Center there. The views expressed here are his own. 
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“Dow Jonesy enough for you?” 


With an Oberlin College Gift Annuity 
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Social Climbers 
photos by Larry Kasperek 


Oberlin’s long-awaited climbing 
wall was officially unveiled 
September 20 during a ribbon- 
cutting ceremony acknowledging 
the project’s lead donor, Dick 
Bailey ’51. Housed in the north 
lobby of the Phillips Physical 
Education Center, the 25-foot 
structure is open to all students 
and boasts a bouldering cave 
for more advanced climbers. 


